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Connecticut  agencies 
holster  their  radar  guns 


Connecticut  State  Mice  officials 
on  Oct.  10  banned  the  use  of  hand- 
held traffic  radar  units  by  its  troop; 
ers,  and  ordered  that  the  antennas  of 
two-piece  radar  units  still  in  use  be 
mounted  outside  cruisers  The  move 
was  said  to  be  part  of  an  “interim 
policy”  that  will  remain  in  effect 
until  more  is  known  about  the  poten- 
tial health  risks  associated  with  the 
long-term  use  of  the  devices. 

Just  days  after  the  announcement 
by  State  Police  officials,  more  than  a 
dozen  local  police  departments  in 
the  state  announced  similar  bans  on 
the  use  of  hand-held  ralar  units.  Their 
actions  came  after  a seminar  spon- 
sored on  Oct.  15  by  the  state  chapter 
of  the  Intemaional  Brotherhood  of 
Police  Officers  and  the  Connecticut 
State  Police  Union.  One  legislator 
who  attended  the  seminar,  held  at  the 
state  police  academy  in  Meriden,  said 
he  would  push  for  a state-sponsored 
study  of  possible  health  risks  associ- 
ated with  the  use  of  radar  devices. 

Questions  about  the  safety  of  radar 
units  began  to  surfacelast  November 
after  Law  Enforcement  News  pub- 
lished a two-part  series  on  possible 
long-term  health  hazards  — includ- 
ing the  development  of  rare  and 
sometimes  fatal  cancers  — to  police 
officers  who  use  the  devices.  The 


series  was  written  by  Ohio  State  trooper 
Gary  Poynter,  who  has  spent  years 
researching  the  issue. 

The  Connecticut  State  Mice  ban 
on  hand-held  radar  units  is  the  first  such 
action  in  the  nation  to  be  taken  taken  by 
a statewide  law  enforcement  agency, 
and  is  the  culmination  of  months  of 
concern  expressed  by  law  enforcement 
officials  about  the  safety  of  the  devices. 
Sgt.  John  Mannion,  a State  Police 
spokesman,  told  LEN  tha  while  agency 
officials  had  uncovered  no  existing  data 
to  prove  a link  between  the  long-term 
use  of  radar  devices  and  cancer,  the  ban 
was  implemeited  as  a precautionary 
measure. 

“We  just  opted  on  the  side  of  cau- 
tion," Mannion  said.  “No  one  can  tell 
us  whether  or  not  these  insignificant 
low  levels  [of  microwave  radiation] 
could  possibly  be  significant  through 
prolonged  exposure  ovct  an  extended 
period  of  time.  We  don't  know,  so  we 
just  opted  on  the  side  of  caution  and 
decided  to  ban  the  use  of  any  radar 
inside  our  cars.” 

The  order  affects  about  70  hand- 
held and  2 10  two-piece  radar  units  used 
by  some  of  the  agency's  800  troopers 
around  the  state.  Mannion  said  the  an- 
tennas of  the  two-piece  units  would  be 
mounted  outside  State  Mice  vehicles 
near  the  rear  passenger  doors.  “We 


won't  be  losing  any  enforcement  out 
there,”  he  added. 

Mannion  said  State  Police  offi- 
cials had  reviewed  existing  data  on 
radar  microwave  radiation  and  con- 
cluded that  emissions  given  off  by 
the  units  used  by  the  agency  were 
“substantially  lower  than  the  stan- 
dard set  by  the  Federal  Government-" 
Subsequent  tests  on  the  units  by  an 
independent  laboratory  were  done 
on  Oct.  8,  in  which  the  units  were 
placed  inside  the  cruisers  “as  we  use 
them.”  he  added. 

“That’s  the  issue  — as  we  use 
them,”  said  Mannion.  “We  normally 
run  our  hand-held  from  the  front  seat 
looking  out  through  the  rear  window 
of  the  cruiser  and  we  monitor  the 
speed  of  traffic  through  our  inside 
rear-view  mirror.” 

The  tests  indicated  that  “a  low 
percentage  of  those  radar  beams  were 
reflecting  off  the  rear  window  and 
bouncing  around  inside  the  cars,” 
said  Mannion  Similar  findings  oc- 
curred when  the  two-piece  units  were 
tested  with  the  antennas  mounted  on 
the  vehicle's  rear  deck.  “Ironically 
enough  there  was  a higher  percent- 
age of  marbles  [low-level  microwave 
radiation]  bouncing  around  the  cars 
in  our  fast-back  undercover  cars  than 
Continued  on  Page  9 


IACP  stacks 
the  deck  in 
confronting 
radar  issue 

The  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  acknowledged 
growing  concerns  about  the  radar- 
cancer  controversy  by  staging  what 
was  touted  as  a “radar  workshop" 
on  Oct.  9 during  the  association’s 
convention  in  Minneapolis.  But 
whether  or  not  the  session  helped 
to  clear  the  air  of  worries  about 
possible  health  risks  associated 
with  radar  devices  depends  on 
whom  you  talk  to. 

Lieut.  Col  Larry  Thompson, 
the  assistant  director  of  the  Ari- 
zona Department  of  Public  Safety 
in  charge  of  the  Highway  Patrol 
Bureau,  moderated  the  panel  dis- 
cussion, titled  “Police  Traffic 
Radar:  What  Are  the  Health  Con- 
cerns?" Panelists  included  John 
Kusek,  senior  vice  president  of 
Kustom  Signal  Inc.,  the  largest 
U.S.  manufacturer  of  the  hand- 
held radar  guns  at  the  center  of  the 
controversy;  Dr.  Arthur  Guy.  di- 
rector of  the  bioelectromagnetics 
laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Washington;  and  Dr  George 
Lieberman  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Standards  & Technology. 

About  1 10  people  attended  the 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Hand  in  hand  against  crime: 


Greensboro  cleans  up  housing 


Four  police  substations  will  con- 
tinue operating  in  crime-plagued 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  housing  projects  for 
at  least  two  more  years,  thanks  to  a 
recent  $418,750  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  But  Greensboro  police 
and  Housing  Authority  officials  are 
optimistic  tha  the  Police  Neighbor- 
hood Resource  Center  (PNRC)  pro- 
gram, which  is  credited  with  bringing 
about  a substantial  reduction  in  crime 
and  drug  trafficking,  will  become  per- 
manent. 

The  program,  which  began  in  No- 
vember 1989,  is  credited  with  turning 
around  the  quality  of  life  in  the  Clare- 
mont Court,  Momingstde  Homes,  Ray 


Warren  Homes  and  Smith  Homes  hous- 
ing projects.  About  3,250  people  live  in 
the  four  developments. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the 
PNRCs  — each  staffed  by  two  police 
officers  — have  addressed  quality-of- 
life  issues  that  breed  crime  and  have 
opened  up  new  lines  of  communication 
between  police  and  formerly  suspicious 
residents.  They  are  part  of  Police  Chief 
Sylvester  Daughtry’s  corrinuing  efforts 
to  instill  the  philosophy  of  community- 
oriented  policing  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

According  to  a report  on  the  PNRC 


program  in  its  first  year,  the  number  of 
homicides  occurring  in  the  projects 
dropped  from  8 in  1989  to  just  1 in 
1990 

But  it  is  in  the  increased  participa- 
tion of  residents  in  the  life  of  their 
communities,  the  laughter  of  children 
playing  outside  without  fear,  and  the 
chatter  of  neighbors  who  are  once  again 
gatheringon  stoops  and  porches,  where 
the  program’s  real  success  might  be 
measured. 

“It’s  certainly  not  perfect  and  we 
don’t  claim  to  have  eradicated  crime, 
violent  crime  or  drugs  from  the  areas 


because  they’re  still  there.  But  in  large 
measure,  the  families  seem  tobe  enjoy- 
ing a more  normal  lifestyle,"  said  Sgt. 
Alex  W.  Kinlaw,  the  coordinator  of  the 
PNRC  program.  “We  don’t  claim  to 
have  discovered  a utopian  solution,  but 
we  think  it’s  a definite  step  in  the  right 
direction.” 

“We  are  absolutely  convinced  that 
the  situation  would  be  possly  magni- 
fied firon)  what  it  is  now  had  it  not  been 
for  the  cert  ers,"  said  Elaine  Ostrowski , 
executive  director  of  the  Greensboro 
Housing  Authority.  “We  need  just  to 
Continued  on  Page  10 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“I’m  never  one  to  accept  invitations 
to  a duck  shoot  when  I’m  the  only 
duck  in  town.” 

— Ohio  state  trooper  Gary  Poynter,  a leading 
proponent  of  the  possible  link  between  traffic  radar 
devices  and  cancer,  on  his  decision  not  to  attend  a 
recent  IACP  workshop  on  the  issue.  (8:5) 


Milwaukee  police  urged  to  take 
the  community-oriented  approach 


A blue-ribbon  civilian  panel  ap- 
pointed in  the  aftermath  of  Milwau- 
kee's worst  senal-murdff  case  recom- 
mended on  Oct.  15  that  a broad  com- 
munity-oriented policing  plan  be  de- 
veloped to  improve  relations  between 
officers  and  the  city’s  diverse  ethic  and 
cultural  comminities 

The  CitizenCommissionon  Police- 
Community  Relations,  a nine-member 
board  headed  by  the  Rev.  Albert  DiUlio, 
president  of  Marquette  University,  said 
Police  Chief  Philip  Arreola  should 
submit  a detailed  community  policing 


plan  to  the  Fire  and  Police  Commission 
by  Jan.  15,  1992.  The  plan  is  to  be 
designed  with  input  from  a working 
group  of  police  officials  and  members 
of  the  city’s  black.  Native  American, 
Hispanic,  Soitheast  Asian,  and  gay  and 
lesbian  communities,  along  with  other 
racial,  ethnic  and  cultural  groups. 

The  Citizen  Commission  also  rec- 
ommended that  the  department  set  up  a 
permanent  program  to  sensitize  all 
sworn  and  civilian  employees  to  the 
city’s  diverse  ethnic  and  cultural  popu- 
lation. It  said  it  had  received  numerous 


complaints  from  city  residents  about 
“slow  response  time,  racist  and  homo- 
phobic  attitudes  and  general  lack  of 
respect  from  police  officers." 

“Whites  living  in  the  inner  city  have 
been  told  ’Don’t  call  us,  call  a moving 
van’  when  they  report  crimes,”  the 
report  said.  “Victims  of ‘gay  bashing' 
have  been  told  that  the  bias  and  vio- 
lence directed  toward  them  is  their  own 
fault.  Victims  and  witnesses  of  all  races 
and  sexual  orientations  report  examples 
of  police  officers  as  exacerbators  of 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Feds'  anti-marijuana  drive 
loses  a round  in  the  courts 


The  use  of  the  military  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  find  and  eradicate 
marijuana  could  soon  be  significantly 
curtailed,  after  a Federal  judge  ruled 
that  such  efforts  may  violate  Fourth 
Amendment  protectionsagainst  unrea- 
sonable search  and  seizures 

At  a hearing  on  Oct.  22.  Judge  Fem 
Smith  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California  stopped 
short  of  issuing  an  injunction  against 
the  eradicationprogram  but  did  take  the 
matter  under  advisemcrt.  The  prelimi- 
nary hcanng  involved  a lawsuit  filed  by 
the  Drug  ftriicy  Foundation  against  the 
use  of  military  units  to  aid  in  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration's  mari- 
juana eradication  program. 

The  suit  had  been  filed  on  behalf  of 
residents  of  northern  California  and 
southern  Oregcn  who  contend  that  their 
Fourth  Amendment  rights  were  vio- 
lated by  the  use  of  Federal  troops  in  a 
1990  marijuana  eradication  operation 
known  as  Operation  Green  Sweep. 
Residents  alleged  that  they  were  de- 
tained at  gunpoint  and  kept  from  their 
homes  during  the  operation,  and  mili- 
tary helicopters  flew  over  the  area  to 
conduct  illegal  surveillance. 

In  a preliminary  opinion  issued  on 


Sept.  19.  Smith  found  that  injunctive 
relief  was  possible  to  prevert  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  using  its  mili- 
tary forces  to  conduct  search-and-de- 
stroy  marijuana  missions.  The  tenative 
order  also  found  that  such  an  injunction 
could  be  granted  on  a nationwide  basis 

Kevin  Zeese.  counsel  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Drug  Policy  Foundation, 
said  that  Smith  “pushed  the  Govern- 
ment hard  to  reach  some  kind  of  con- 
sent agreement  that  would  settle  the 
suit  in  line  withthat  order  rather  than 
bring  it  to  a full  trial  hearing"  But 
Zeese  did  not  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  move  in  that  direction  and 
predicted  that  the  judge  would  end  up 
issuing  an  injunction  by  the  end  of  the 
year 

“She  clearly  said  in  her  decision  that 
she  has  the  authority  to  issue  a national 
injunction  preventing  some  of  these 
actions.  That’s  what  we’re  hoping  to 
get  — a national  injunction  against  the 
DEA's  eradicaion  program,  h wouldn’t 
stop  the  program  but  it  would  stop  the 
most  abusive  aspects  of  it,"  said  Zeese. 

Paul  Hamiremess,  the  deputy  state 
attorney  general  who  is  representing 
state  defendarts  in  the  case,  including 
former  Gov.  George  Deukmejian  and 


former  stale  Attorney  General  John  Van 
De  Kamp,  told  LEN  that  Smith  granted 
a motion  to  dismiss  claims  for  damages 
and  indicated  that  such  claims  could 
not  be  assessed  against  local  defen- 
dants. including  sheriffs  departments 

Hamrremcss  disputed  the  claims  of 
the  Drug  ftilicy  Foundaion,  which  he 
called  “proxies  of  the  maijuana  grow- 
ers who  support  the  economy  in  that 
area" 

“As  far  as  I can  tell,  the  state  people 
were  certainlyacting  within  their  rights 
in  enforcing  the  law,”  he  said,  noting 
that  none  of  the  plaintiffs  woe  arrested 
nor  were  their  homes  searched.  “These 
were  people  who  either  encountered 
‘troops'  on  public  land  when  they  went 
to  the  land  to  confront  them  or  who 
observed  them  in  open  fidds  near  public 
lands." 

If  an  injunction  is  issued,  Zeese  said 
he  expects  the  Government  to  chal- 
lenge it  in  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  where  he  predicted  the  in- 
junction would  be  upheld  . The  suit  may 
wind  up  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
he  added. 

Zeese  said  anti-manjuana  operations 
by  the  military  have  "cooled  down  as  a 
result  of  this  lawsuit " 


A Humboldt  County,  Calif.,  sheriff's  deputy  takes  time  out  from  a marijuana-eradication  effort,  croucMng  in  a mini- 
forest  of  high-grade  sinsemilla  plants. 


Milwaukee  "johns"  face  wrath 
of  a community's  newsletter 


Pleasure-seekers  sobciting  prosti- 
tutes in  Milwaukee’s  West  End  now 
have  more  than  the  possibility  of  arrest 
to  worry  about — they  are  likely  to  find 
their  names  listed  in  a neighborhood 
association's  newsletter 

The  Septeni>er/October  issue  of  the 
West  End  Community  Association’s 
newsletter  piiriished  the  names  of 
approximately  300  people  convicted  of 
soliciting  prostitutes  in  an  effort  to  deter 
illegal  streetwalking.  The  publication 
of  the  nants  of  offenders  — all  con- 
victed within  the  last  18  months  — 
arose  after  members  of  Residents 
Against  FYoslitution  (RAP)  waged  an 
unsuccessful  campaign  to  get  local 
newspapets  to  publish  thsm. 

“Ifrostitution  is  a crime.  And  as 
newspapers  pnnt  the  names  of  people 
convicted  of  other  crimes,  our  particu- 
lar newspaper,  here  haven't  been  will- 


ing to  publish  the  names  of  those  who 
have  been  convicted  of  soliciting  pros- 
titutes So  we  took  it  upon  ourselves  to 
do  this,"  said  Margaret  Bauman,  a 
community  oiganizer  and  RAP  activ- 
ist. 

Bauman  told  LEN  that  the  area, 
which  she  described  as  ‘The  ideal  melt- 
ing pot”  because  of  its  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural mix,  is  attractive  to  prostitutes 
because  of  its  proximity  to  major  streets, 
freeways  and  downtown  Milwaukee 
The  neighborhood  has  had  an  increase 
in  criminal  activity,  some  of  which  she 
said  can  be  traced  to  the  prostitution 
problem. 

"Most  of  tit  prostitutes  that  we  have 
in  the  area  are  heavy  drug  users  so  the 
money  that  they  receive  then  gels  turned 
over  to  the  drug  trade,"  she  told  LEN 
"So  we  have  drug  dealers  and  gangs 
taking  up  residence,  and  (property] 


values  go  down,  rents  go  down,  and 
you  get  people  moving  in  who  are  less 
desirable  We've  realized  that  these 
things  are  all  tied  together  " 

Bauman  said  many  of  the  offenders 
whose  names  appear  in  the  newsletter 
are  from  outside  the  neighborhood,  and 
in  about  half  of  the  cases. are  from  other 
cities  and  states.  The  group  hopes  that 
publishing  their  names  will  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  would-be  "johns  " She 
added  that  the  group  also  wants  to 
educate  people  about  “the  risks  of  being 
involved  with  somebody  who’s  been 
with  a prostitue  " 

RAP  mentiers  are  concerned  that 
the  effort  migll  just  shift  the  activity  to 
other  areas  of  the  city,  and  it  has  asked 
associations  in  other  neighborhoods  to 
contact  them  if  that  occov  “The  list  is 
citywide  so  no  matter  where  they  go 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 
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Study  says  NC  anti-pot 
costs  are  soaring,  but 
not  seizure  levels 

A controversial  study  of  state  law  the  agencies  and  significantly  alter  - 


enforcement  agmcies  in  North  Caro- 
lina says  that  while  the  state's  mari- 
juana eradication  program  costs  10 
times  more  than  it  did  five  years  ago, 
the  number  of  plants  seized  has  risen 
by  an  average  of  only  17  percent 
since  1986. 

“There  is  a general  impression 
that  something  is  wrong  with  this 
program,"  stated  a draft  of  the  study 
by  the  Systems  Design  Group  of 
Harwinton.  Conn  “Resourees  de- 
voted to  eradication  have  increased 
dramatically,  yet  the  number  of  plants 
seized  has  stood  still  " 

The  Green. boro  News  & Record 
received  a copy  of  the  draft  report, 
which  has  not  yet  beenrelcased  pub- 
licly. The  study  noted  that  in  fiscal 
year  1985,  $183,537  was  spent  to 
find  and  destroy  106,887  marijuana 
plants.  In  the  following  year,  less 
money  was  spent — $ 123.528 — but 
the  total  of  plants  destroyed  rose  to 
158,443.  In  1987,  only  89.273  plants 
were  destroyed  at  a cost  of  $ 1 98,949 

In  1989,  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment begandistnbuting  $40  mil- 
lion to  state  National  Guard  units  to 
participate  in  marijuana  eradication 
programs.  North  Carolina  received 
$659,000  (See  LEN. July  15. 1989  | 
Its  total  expenditure  for  the  mari- 
juana eradication  program  that  year 
was  $808,364,  yet  only  66.558  plants 
were  found  and  destroyed. 

In  fiscal  year  1990,  the  stale  de- 
stroyed about  146,000  plants  at  a 
cost  of  $1 .3  million.  Dunng  that  year, 
the  state  received  $2.2  million  from 
the  U.S.  Defense  Department,  over 
half  of  which  was  used  to  conduct 
search -and -destroy  rrenjuana  opera- 
tions. The  North  Carolina  National 
Guard  has  spent  a total  of  $3  million 
on  marijuana  eradication  since  1989 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  the 
state  reported  finding  a record 
184,817  plants 

The  overall  figures  represent  only 
a 17-percent  increase  from  1986.  and 
a 1,050-percert  increase  in  funding 
for  the  program  during  the  same 
period,  the  Greensboro  News  & 
Record  reported. 

“This  data  proves  mire  than  any- 
thing the  need  for  coordinated  drug 
enforcement,"  the  study  noted. 

Four  slate  agencies  are  involved 
in  the  slate's  marijuana  eradication 
program  — the  State  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  Highway  Patrol,  the 
National  Guad,  and  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  — along  with  county  sheriff  s’ 
departments  The  study  reportedly 
recommends  consolidating  some  of 
\ 


mg  others. 

Joe  Dean,  secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Cn  me  Control  and  Pub- 
lic Safety,  sad  the  eradication  pro- 
gram is  effective  and  he  found  no 
problem,  with  coord mauon  between 
the  agencies  involved  But  he  told 
the  Greensboro  newspaper  that  he 
didn't  agree  “with  much  in  that  study 
I think  it  was  ill-conccived.  and  I 
don’t  agree  with  most  of  the  conclu- 
sions. Most  of  it  is  based  on  old 
data." 

A spokeswoman  for  the  General 
Assembly  would  not  comment  on 
the  report  because  it  had  not  been 
formally  presented  to  legislators. 
Michelle  Nelson  said  it  would  be 
made  available  to  lawmakers  "some- 
time within  this  calendar  year  " 

Bill  Canncll,  a spokesman  for  the 
slate  Department  of  Chine  Control 
and  Public  Safety,  told  LEN  that  the 
report's  account  of  the  program's 
costs  were  “a  little  bit  misleading." 
He  said  growers  have  become  more 
sophisticated  since  the  National 
Guard  began  conducting  flights  to 
pinpoint  field  locations  Most  grow- 
ers are  no  longer  planting  large  fields 
of  the  illegal  crop  and  many  are 
moving  their  operaticns  indoors.  As 
a result,  plants  “are  a little  bit  harder 
to  find  from  the  air,"  he  said 

“They  know  we're  flying  now  so 
they  have  to  diversify  (the  rrcans  of 
production]  tokeep  their  output  up," 
he  said. 

A spokesman  for  the  state  Attor- 
ney General's  office  conceded  that 
competititon  between  agencies  con- 
ducting the  eradicauon  program  may 
have  hampered  its  success.  “We  did 
have  problems."  said  John  Simmons 
“It  became  more  competition  than 
coordination.  That  has  changed  This 
year,  the  coord  mated  effort  has  gone 
off  the  way  it  is  supposed  to.  It’s  a 
record  year  " 

National  Guard  officials  agreed 
that  it  is  harckrr  for  them  to  locate 
marijuana  field,  because  growers  are 
getting  better  rt  hiding  the  crops  “It 
was  easy  pickings  before,”  said  Col 
Leslie  Everett  Jr.,  director  of  army 
aviation  for  the  Naliond  Guard  “It 's 
getting  more  difficult  to  find  the 
stuff." 

The  Guard  logged  3,651  flying 
hours  this  year  compared  with  7,049 
hours  in  1990.  and  1,949  in  1989 
The  decrease  is  the  result  of  putting 
more  time  into  searching  cargo  con- 
tainers for  drugs  at  the  state’s  ports. 
“Things  are  gang  good  now,"  Ever- 
ett added. 


New  Jersey  cities  agree 
to  settle  "border  war" 


Newark,  NJ  . police  officials  will 
be  meeting  with  their  counterparts  in 
neighboring  Elizabeth  toexplore  ways 
of  increasing  interagency  cooperation, 
in  the  wake  of  a bitter  war  of  words  that 
erupted  after  Elizabeth  police  beefed 
up  patrols  along  the  city's  border  to  seal 
off  criminals'  “getaway  routes"  into 
Newark. 

“We  are  inthe  process  of  generating 
correspondence  with  the  Elizabeth 


Police  Department.  We're  going  to 
assist  them  in  whatever  frorts  we  can" 
to  contain  crime  along  the  boundaries 
between  the  two  cities,  said  Del.  Daniel 
Collins,  a spokesman  for  Police  Direc- 
tor William  Cfclcster. 

Collins  told  LEN  tha  Celester  and 
Elizabeth  Police  Directix  Joseph  Bren- 
nan were  set  to  meet  late  last  month.  He 
added  thrt  the  two  may  discuss  the 
Contirmied  on  Page  5 
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?eople  and  Places 


Barr 

issociation 

Deputy  Attorney  General  William 
arr.  a Washington  lawyer  who  has 
«nt  much  of  his  careerwith  the  White 
Hise,  CIA  and  the  Justice  Depart 
ent,  is  President  George  Bush's 
ioice  to  replace  Dick  Thornburgh  as 
I.S.  Attorney  General 
Barr,  a 4 1 -year-old  New  York  City 
• itive,  has  beat  serving  as  Acting  At- 
mey  General  since  Thornburgh  re- 
gned  in  August  to  run  for  a U.S. 
enate  seat  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
'rmal  appointment  of  Barr  was  an- 
junced  by  the  President  on  Oct.  16. 

“I  have  chosen  an  individual  who  is 
thorough  professional,  a defender  of 
individual  rights  and  a person  abso- 
lutely committed  to  this  fight  against 
crime,  and  he's  also  been  tested  by 
fire. . .in  recert  events  at  the  Talladega 
prison,"  said  Bush 

The  President  was  referring  to  Barr's 
involvement  in  resolving  a hostage  crisis 
at  the  Talladega,  Ala.,  Federal  Correc- 
lonal  Institution,  which  had  been  taken 
over  by  Clrian  inmates  seeking  to  avoid 
deportation.  It  was  Barr  who  ordered  an 
FBI  hostage  rescue  team  into  the  facil- 
ty,  ending  a 10-day  siege. 

Barr  became  deputy  attorney  gen- 
eral in  1990  after  the  resignation  of 
Donald  B.  Ayer,  who  left  the  post 
firing  criticism  at  Thornburgh  for  the 
Attorney  General’s  handling  of  un- 
authorized news  leaks. 

Unlike  the  nominations  of  Robert 
Gates  to  become  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  and  Clarence  Thomas  to 
sit  on  the  Supreme  Coin,  Barr’s  ap- 
pointment is  not  expected  to  be  contro- 
versial and  he  should  easily  win  Senate 
confirmation,  observers  said.  He  is  held 
in  generally  high  regard  by  law-en- 
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forcement  groups  and,  in  contrast  to 
Thornburgh,  is  known  for  his  accessi- 
bility and  openness. 

“We’re  very,  very  pleased  with  that 
nomination.  We  think  Mr  Barr  has 
made  some  tremendous  improvements 
in  the  organization,”  said  Donald 
Cahill,  the  national  legislative  director 
for  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 

Upwardly 
mobile 

The  man  appointed  recently  to  head 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Public 
Safety  really  knows  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “fast  track." 

Thomas  Ffost  was  appointed  by 
Gov  Arne  Carlson  to  head  the  depart- 
ment on  Oct.  8 — just  one  day  after  his 
first  day  on  the  job  as  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  the  agency,  which  provides 
local  governments  with  criminal-inves- 
tigative services,  fire-prevention  pro- 
grams, and  issues  drivers'  and  motor 
vehicle,  gambling  and  liquor  licenses. 

Frost 's  rapid  ascendancy  was  due  to 
the  unexpected  resignation  of  Director 
Ralph  Churdi.  He  resigned  on  Sept 
11  — the  day  before  Frost  was  ap- 
pointed to  tit  deputy  commissioner 
post — reportedly  for  personal  reasons. 

FrostVexpertise  in  oiminal  prose- 
cution and  child-abuse  protection  make 
him  an  excellent  addition  to  our  ad- 
ministration," said  Carlson. 

Frost,  42,  is  a former  prosecutor 
with  the  Hennepin  County  attorney's 
office.  He  began  his  14-year  career 
there  as  a law  clerk.  He  became  an 
attorney  in  the  civil  and  cnmina!  divi- 
sions, and  in  1983,  was  named  senior 
attorney  in  charge  of  the  juvenile  sec- 
tion. In  1987,  he  was  named  chief  of  the 
human  services  division  and  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  crimnal  division  in 
1989. 

Frost  received  a master’s  degree  in 
public  administration  in  1988  from 
Harvard  University’s  Kennedy  School 
of  Govemmert. 

No.  1 with 
a bullet 

A Phoenix  police  sergeant  respond- 
ing to  a “shots  fired"  call  narrowly 
missed  becoming  a shooting  casualty 
himself  when  the  projectile  that  struck 
him  — which  he  thought  was  a rock  — 
turned  out  to  be  a bullet 

The  bizarre  close  call  occurred  Sept. 

20  when  Sgt.  Jerry  Heuett,  34,  re- 
sponded to  a report  of  a shooting  As 
Heuett  neared  the  scene,  he  felt  some- 
thing hit  his  chest  just  above  the  heart. 

He  thought  perhaps  he  had  been  hit  by 
a rock  thrown  through  the  open  win- 
dow ofhiscmiser.  But  after  he  finished 
assisting  a 16-year-old  shooting  victim 
and  returned  to  his  cruiser,  he  found  a 
bullet  on  the  floor  of  the  vehicle. 

“That’s  what  was  freaky,"  the  12- 
year  police  veteran  told  The  Arizona 
Republic.  The  bullet  was  apparently 
fired  from  a high-caliber  rifle,  hit 
Heuett ’s  bulletproof  vest  at  a low  ve- 
locity and  fell  to  the  floor 

“1  said  [to another  officer],  ‘I  think 
I’ve  been  shot.  I’ve  got  to  sit  down,’" 
Heuett  said.  “I  was  just  thanking  God  it 
hit  the  way  it  hit.  One  more  inch  [higher], 
it  would  have  been  my  neck,  and  a little 
more,  my  head." 

Heuett,  who  likened  the  impact  of 


the  bullet  to  being  punched,  was  taken 
to  a local  hosptal  where  he  was  treated 
and  released.  At  the  hospital,  Heuett 
said  he  thought  about  Leonard 
Kolodziej,  a Phoenix  police  officer 
killed  on  Aug  4 by  a sniper  as  he 
responded  to  a “shots  fired"  call.  “It 
could  have  been  me  as  well  as 
Kolodziej,"  he  said. 

Heuett,  who  is  married  to  a Phoenix 
police  detective,  was  the  latest  of  sev- 
eral Phoenix  police  officers  hit  by 
gunfire  recertly.  Officer  Michael 
Wheelis  was  shot  by  the  same  sniper 
who  killed  Kolodziej,  a bicyclist,  and 
wounded  five  others  before  killing 
himself.  Undercover  officerGregGib- 
bons  was  shot  in  the  hand  in  agunbattle 
with  a drug  suspect  who  was  subse- 
quently killed  by  police. 

Heuett  said  that  at  tfie  time  he  re- 
ceived the  “shot  fired"  call,  he  heard 
“multiple  high-caliber  gunshots"  blast- 
ing not  far  from  his  car  “As  I was 
[driving],  some  shots  were  going  off, 
then  I felt  an  impact  in  my  upper  left 
shoulder,  just  above  the  heart  actually," 
he  said. 

Heuett  reported  the  incident  to  su- 
periors but  ded  ined  medical  treatment . 
‘‘At  the  time,  my  adrenaline  was  pump- 
ing," he  said. 

Back  in 
the  saddle 

The  two  top  officials  of  the  Arizona 
Department  of  Public  Safety  (DPS)  who 
were  placed  on  administrative  leave  by 
Gov.  Fife  Symington  Oct  10  were 
back  on  the  job  a week  later  after  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  Office  and  the  FBI 
failed  to  reveal  evidence  of  criminal 
violations  by  DPS  employees. 

DPS  Director  FJ,  “Rick"  Ayars 
and  Deputy  Director  Randy  Sterna 
had  been  placed  on  paid  leave  in  con- 
nection with  an  ongoing  investigation 
into  the  disappearance  of  drugs,  cash 
and  vehicles  in  a 1989  drug-smuggling 
case. 

Symington  ordered  Ayars  and  Sterna 
back  to  work  Oct.  17  after  Federal 
investigators  determined  there  were  no 
grounds  todismiss  the  two  for  “admin- 
istrative improprieties"  stemming  from 
the  Tucson  drug-smuggling  case. 
Symington  also  announced  that  the 
state’s  own  inquiry  into  the  allegations 
concluded  that  no  violaions  of  stale 
law  had  occurred. 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  Colonel  Ayars 
and  Lieutenart  Colonel  Stem  and  their 
families  experienced  anguish  during 
the  last  week,"  Symington  said.  “But 
when  criminal  allegations  arrived  on 
my  desk,  I felt  it  was  imperative  that  an 
immediate  investigation  occur  Under 
the  circumstances,  I believe  this  brief 
administrative  leave  was  appropriate 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  state." 

Symington  took  the  action  after  a 
draft  audit  examining  the  case-man- 
agement effectiveness  of  the  DPS 
Criminal  Investigation  Bureau  (CIB) 
indicated  sloppy  accounting  and  man- 
agement practices  during  the  course  of 
the  marijuana-smuggling  probe.  The 
probe  resulted  in  20  convictions,  ac- 
cording to  Doug  Cole,  a Symington 
spokesman,  “but  only  27  percent  of  the 
marijuana  seized  was  accounted  for, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were 
missing,  five  vehicles  woe  gone."  Cole 
said  Ayars  headed  the  CIB  at  the  lime 
of  the  investigation. 

While  Federal  officials  found  no 


criminal  wrongdoing,  “we  found  some 
very  troubling  management  and  report- 
ing procedures  and  we’re  evaluating 
those  and  implementing  changes,"  said 
Cole. 

Symmgtonaccepted  the  resignation 
of  Gary  Phelps,  the  executive  assistant 
of  criminal  justice  who  serves  as  the 
Governor's  liaison  to  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Rielps  and  Symington  “both 
felt  that  because  of  this  event,  he  would 
not  be  effective  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion as  liaison  id  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies," Cole  added. 

Lights, 
camera. . . 

The  hottest  video  in  Eureka,  Calif., 
these  days  can’t  be  bought  or  rented 
from  local  video  stores. 

The  video,  a "Police  Academy"- 
style  spoof  starring  members  of  the 
Eureka  Police  Department,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Eureka  Police  Officers 
Association  with  the  help  of  a private 
producer  and  was  shown  at  a union 
awards  banquet  last  December.  It  was 
leaked  to  the  local  NBC  affiliate,  KIEM- 
TV,  which  showed  excerpts  from  the 
tape  on  a newscast  last  rronth,  and  has 
since  been  shown  on  nationally  syndi- 
cated TV  “tabloid-style”  news  programs 

— much  to  the  chagnn  of  its  “stars." 
The  video's  central  plot  tells  the 

story  of  a serial  killer  stalking  members 
of  the  depart  me  nt . Segments  include  an 
officer  — portrayed  in  a bogus  com- 
mercial as  a “paper  boy  exterminator- 

— shown  mowing  down  a newspaper 
delivery  man  with  his  squad  car.  It  also 
stars  a police  captain  — known  for  his 
aggressive  enforcement  of  anti-solicit- 
ing  laws  — acting  out  the  arrest  of  a 
prostitute  with  a Barbie  doll,  which  he 
eventually  attacks  with  his  nightstick. 
Another  segment  showsa  white  officer 
in  blackface  hawking  stolen  police  gear 
over  a TV  shopping  channel  in  a take- 
off on  the  “Homeboy  Shopping  Net- 
work” seen  on  the  TV  comedy  show 
“In  Living  Color." 

A former  Humboldt  County  district 
attorney  didn't  think  the  27-minute 
parody  was  very  funny  Bernard  De- 
Paoli  released  information  about  the 
videotape  after  his  arrest  on  suspicion 
of  drunken  driving,  weapons  posses- 
sion and  others  charges.  DePaoli,  who 
was  district  attorney  from  1978  to  1983, 
told  the  Eureka  Times-Standard  that 
the  charges  agpinst  him  were  trumped 
up  because  officers  who  arrested  him 
knew  he  had  a copy  of  the  videotape, 
which  he  contends  is  racist  and  sexist 
Eureka  police  officials  disagree. 


saying  the  video  was  made  only  to  poke 
fun  at  union  members  and  was  not 
intended  for  viewing  by  the  general 
public.  The  excerpts  shown  on  local 
TV  and  subsequently  around  the  nation 
were  taken  out  of  context,  they  add. 

But  reviews  have  been  favorable 
overall,  said  a police  spokesman.  “In 
the  last  two  days  since  it’s  been  on 
national  television,  we’ve  probably 
received  40  or  50  phone  calls  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  Every  phone 
call  so  far  has  been  positive  — not  a 
single  negative  comment."  said  Capt. 
William  HonsaJ.  who  said  the  news 
media  “has  blown  this  all  out  of  propor- 
tion." 

“What  [the  media]  has  done  is  taken 
our  video,  which  was  presented  at  our 
awards  banquet  in  front  of  250  people, 
totally  out  of  context.  . It’s  nothing 
more  or  nothing  less  than  cop-bash- 
ing," Honsal  told  LEN.  “We’re  very 
sensitive  to  our  community.  ...  It  was 
never  meant  for  public  consumption." 

In  any  evert,  the  ensuing  brouhaha 
will  probably  make  Eureka  officers 
think  twice  about  taping  their  comedic 
talents.  The  videotape,  titled  “Night- 
mare Watch."  has  become  “a  night- 
mare in  some  respects,"  Honsal  said. 

While  the  agency’s  headquarters 
served  as  the  backdrop  for  the  action, 
and  some  of  the  department's  vehicles 
were  used,  Honsal  said  it  was  produced 
during  officers'  off-duty  hours  and  not 
with  equipment  owned  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

KIEM-TV  news  director  Wendy 
Burch  denied  that  DePaoli  gave  the 
tape  to  the  station  and  defended  the 
station's  right  to  air  parts  of  it.  “It  was 
a story,  we  found  news  value  in  it,  so  we 
went  with  it,“  she  said. 

Burchtold  LEN  that  viewers  calling 
the  station  with  their  comments  were 
evenly  split  between  the  favorable  and 
unfavorable.  Some  viewers  said  the 
video  “raised  a number  of  questions 
|about]  the  Police  Department’s  atti- 
tudes toward  women,  minority  and 
handicapped  people  Other  people 
were  concerned  that  the  Police  Depart- 
ment would  be  making  light  of  other 
people  For  some  people,  it’s  not 
offensive  at  all,”  she  said. 

“If  they  didn't  want  anyone  else  to 
see  it,  maybe  they  should  have  ap- 
proached it  a little  differently  or  at  least 
not  let  copies  circulate,"  said  Burch. 
She  said  “hundreds"  of  copes  of  the 
rape  are  circulating  in  Eureka,  a town  of 
27,000  locatedabout  280  miles  north  of 
San  Francisoo.  “1  think  the  lesson 
learned  was  thd  if  [the  police)  are  going 
to  be  silly  and  zany,  it’s  probably 
something  that  they  shouldn’t  do  on 
camera." 


Put  some  more  bulk 
in  your  reading  diet: 

Copies  of  Law  Enforcement  News 
are  available  on  a limited  basis  for 
bulk  distribution  to  professional 
conferences,  seminars  and  training 
groups.  For  information  on  how  you 
can  improve  the  reading  diet  of  your 
colleagues,  call  the  Circulation 
Department  at  (212)  237-8442. 
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Tales  of  Twin  Cities: 


New  IACP  president  is  a Georgia  peach 


In  his  inaugural  address  as  president 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  Police  Chief  C.  Ro- 
land Vaughn  3d  of  Conors,  Ga.,  made 
a pilch  for  community-oriented  polic- 
ing and  called  on  American  law  en- 
forcement officials  to  reach  out  to  their 
counterparts  in  newly  democratized 
countries. 

Vaughn,  speaking  Oct.  9 before 
delegates  to  the  IACP’s  98th  Annual 
Conference  held  in  Minneapolis,  said 
that  technological  advances  have  caused 
police  officers  to  be  “increasingly 
removed  from  the  citizens  they  serve." 

“We  mast  work  to  reestablish  com- 
munity-onented  policing  in  our  neigh- 
borhoods and  strive  to  make  the  police 
a part  of  the  community,  rather  than 
apart  from  it,"  he  said. 

Vaughn,  who  succeeded  New  York 
Police  Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown  as 
IACP  president,  also  called  on  the 
1 4,000- memba  association  to  continue 
lobbying  Congress  and  the  White  House 
for  increased  Federal  assistance  in  the 


fight  against  crime,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  "revolving  door  prison  sys- 
tem" and  lenient  sentences. 

Noting  the  monumental  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  formerly  totalitar- 
ian governments  of  Eastern  Europe, 
Vaughn  called  on  the  LACP  “to  extend 
a helping  hand  to  those  countries  that 
are  trying  to  reorganize  and  redirect 
their  law  enforcement  mission.  Chang- 
ing policing  in  these  countries  from  a 
function  of  suppression  and  human 
rights  violations  to  one  of  accountabil- 
ity and  sensitivity  will  require  a tre- 
mendous effort  by  all  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  free  world.” 

Since  world  tensions  have  decreased 
markedly  as  a result  of  the  momentous 
political  changes  in  Europe  and  else- 
where, Vaughn  said,  the  United  States 
now  has  a prime  opportunity  to  restore 
order  within  its  own  boiders  “Now  is 
the  time  todeclare  war  not  just  on  drug 
abuse  and  narcotics  trafficking,  but  also 
against  violent  crime  This  effort  should 
attack  the  causes  of  crime  — poverty. 


" Now  is  the  time  to  declare  war. 
[on]  the  causes  of  crime  — 
poverty,  lack  of  education  and 
joblessness. " 

— IACP  president  C.  Roland  Vaughn  3d 


lack  of  education  and  joblessness  As 
part  of  this  war,  we  must  institute  a 
positive  value  system  for  all  of  our 
children." 

Vaughn  serves  on  the  Georgia  Juve- 
nile Justice  Coordinaung  Council. 

IACP  concerns  should  also  extend 
to  those  involving  the  environment, 
said  Vaughn,  who  announced  that  he 
will  ask  that  the  IACP’s  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Crimes  be 
elevated  to  permanent  status.  “There  is 
no  greater  global  issue  than  the  health 
of  our  environment  and  the  need  to 


Youth  gang  violence  is  new 
source  of  trouble  in  Las  Vegas 


Law  enforcement  officials  in  Las 
Vegas  once  worried  about  the  encroach- 
ment of  oiganized  crime  in  the  glitter- 
ing gambling-resort  city,  but  that  has 
changed  in  recent  years  as  the  mob 
presence  there  has  withered  through 
increased  prosecutions  Now,  like  many 
of  their  countoparts  in  major  U.S.  cit- 
ies, police  say  they  are  more  preoccu- 
pied with  keeping  a lid  on  the  activities 
of  violent  youth  gangs,  whose  cachet 
among  youngpeople  has  spread  far  and 
wide. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  last 
month  that  Las  Vegas  police  are  grap- 
pling with  a surge  of  crime  perpetrated 
by  loosely  organized  gangs,  whose 
youthful  members  are  increasingly 
brazen  and  who  resort  to  violence  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  Lieut  Mike 
Hawkins,  whoheads  the  Police  Depart- 


ment's gang  unit,  says  about  5,000  area 
youths  are  now  involved  in  gang  activi- 
ties — a staggering  increase  from  the 
1 .500  gang  members  he  estimates  were 
active  just  three  years  ago. 

Fueling  the  increase  in  gangs  is  the 
growth  of  the  city  itself,  which  in  the 
past  decade  has  doubled  in  population 
to  800,000.  The  growth  has  far  out- 
stripped the  city’s  resources,  resulting 
in  overcrowded  schools,  lack  of  hous- 
ing, and  a lackof  programs  available  to 
youths  — all  factors  that  experts  be- 
lieve lead  to  gang  violence 

“There’s  an  epidemic  of  gang  vio- 
lence, and  it’s  probably  going  to  get 
worse  over  the  next  few  years  because 
of  the  shortage  of  schools  and  homes," 
Hawkins  told  the  Times.  “We  are  very 
concerned  tha  it  could  spill  over  to 
downtown  and  the  Strip,  because  tour- 


DeConcini legislates 
against  gang  problems 


The  threat  to  U.S.  cities  posed  by 
youth  gangs  has  prompted  Senator 
Dennis  DeConcini  (D.-Ariz.)  to  pro- 
pose legislation  that  would  set  up  a 
Federal  statistical  information  cen- 
ter devoted  to  tracking  gang  activity 
and  devising  anti-gang  strategies 

The  bill,  known  as  the  Outlaw 
Gang  Control  Act  of  1991,  would 
also  give  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol 
Tobacco  and  firearms  the  power  to 
seize  drugs,  money  and  other  prop- 
erty owned  by  gangs  who  commit 
offenses  involving  explosives  and 
firearms  Currently,  ATF  agents  are 
authorized  only  to  seize  firearms  and 
explosives. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  a tougher 
provisions  for  firearms  violations, 
making  the  theft  of  a firearm  or  ex- 
plosive punishable  by  a mandatory, 
minimum  five-year  prison  term.  The 
bill  would  make  it  illegal  for  any 
person  to  transfer  a firearm  having 
"reasonable  cause  to  believe"  it  will 
be  used  to  commit  a violent  or  drug- 
related  crime. 


A spokeswoman  for  DeConcini 
told  LEN  that  the  bill  was  introduced 
in  June  and  that  the  Senator  tried  to 
have  it  tacked  on  to  current  crime 
legislation  that  has  yet  to  be  passed 
by  Congress.  It  is  now  a "stand- 
alone” bill  that  miBt  go  before 
through  the  committee  process  be- 
fore further  Congressonal  action  can 
be  takea 

”1  believe  a national  campaign 
against  this  problem  is  essential,” 
said  DeConcini,  “and  so  far  the 
Federal  Government  has  done  noth- 
ing.” 

DeConcim’s  assessment  is  ech- 
oed by  frustraed  law  enforcement 
officers  like  Sgt.  Wes  McBndeof  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Sheriffs  De- 
partment. "If  I had  to  blame  one  sole 
source  for  gangs  spreading  across 
the  country,  it’s  the  inaction  of  the 
Federal  Government.  We  need 
schools,  social  programs,  enhanced 
law  enforcement,  but  that  costs  big 
bucks,  so  politicians  hate  to  address 
the  issue,”  he  said. 


ism  is  our  No.  1 industry  here.” 

"The  Strip”  Las  Vegas's  gambling 
and  casino  hub,  has  remained  largely 
untouched  by  gang  violence.  But  other 
areas  of  the  city  have  witnessed  bloody 
feuds  between  rival  gangs  that  have 
resulted  in  nine  killings  and  135  shoot- 
ings in  the  first  nine  months  of  199 1 . In 
1990,  there  were  seven  killings  and  97 
shootings. 

Las  Vegas  police  say  that  gangs 
most  often  fight  over  drugs,  temtory  or 
to  settle  old  scores.  Many  of  the  youths 
drawn  to  gangs  are  poor,  uneducated 
and  unskilled,  and  they  associate  gang 
membership  with  increased  status  in 
their  bleak  neighborhoods  And  many 
believe  the  patterns  of  gang  activity 
now  turning  up  in  cities  such  as  Las 
Vegas,  Phoenix  and  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
roots  in  Los  Angeles,  where  3,500 
people  have  died  in  gartg-related  vio- 
lence in  the  past  decade  — 690  in  the 
past  year  alone. 

“The  gang  problem  is  going  from 
here  to  Las  Vegas  and  all  over  the 
country,"  said  Sgt  Wes  McBride  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Cbunty  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment. “These  kids  are  generally  bom 
and  bred  in  poverty,  their  families  are 
busied  up,  they  have  a series  of  fathers 
and  no  internal  discipline.  Gangs  give 
them  a sense  of  belonging.” 

Hawkins  agreed  that  many  of  the 
gang  members  operating  in  Las  Vegas 
come  from  Los  Angeles — where  gang 
membership  isestimated  at  100,000  — 
or  have  roots  there.  Among  the  gangs 
operating  in  Las  Vegas  are  rival  fac- 
tions of  the  Bloods  and  the  Crips,  the 
Asian  Kickboxers,  the  Sanchucos  and 
the  28th  Street  Gang. 


protect  it  and  restore  it  for  the  future," 
he  said. 

In  an  earlier  speech,  Vaughn,  who 
was  shot  in  both  legs  in  a 1983  gunfight 
with  a drug  dealer,  said  he  would  work 
for  “reasonable  and  sane”  firearms 
control  laws  during  his  one-year  term. 

Vaughn,  42,  began  his  law  enforce- 
ment career  as  a Rockdale  County,  Ga., 
sheriffs  deputy  in  197 1 He  was  chief 
deputy  sheriff  when  he  left  the  agency 
to  become  Conyers  police  chief  in  1981 
He  is  a past  president  of  the  Georgia 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 

Vaughn's  address  was  the  highlight 
of  the  conference  which  began  on  Oct 
5 and  was  attended  by  an  estimated 
7,000  participants.  Guest  speakers  at 
the  gathering  included  Acting  U.S. 
Attorney  General  William  Barr;  Health 
and  Human  Services  Secretary  Louis 
Sullivan,  and  Marian  Wright  Edelman, 
president  of  the  Childrens  Defense 
Fund. 

Other  highlights  of  the  conference 
included  the  election  of  Frankfort,  111., 
Police  Chief  Darrell  L.  Sanders  as  the 
association's  sixth  vice  president. 

More  than  40  resolutions  were  voted 
on  by  delegates,  including  one  that 
supports  efforts  to  gain  “legislative 
relief”  on  the  Federal  lerel  from  some 
provisions  of  the  wide-ranging  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act  (ADA),  with 
which  virtually  all  U.S.  employers  must 
comply  by  July  1992.  Before  the  final 
regulations  were  issued,  the  IACP  had 
urged  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  (EEOC)  to  exempt 
law  enforcement  from  provisions  deal- 
ing with  prior  illegal  drug  use,  out  of 
concerns  that  agencies  would  be  forced 
to  hire  rehabilitated  drug  users  — most 
of  whom  are  currently  barred  from  law 
enforcement  employment . 

Other  ADA  provisions  preclude  the 
administration  of  psychological  exams 
until  after  an  offer  of  employment  is 
made.  Most  law  enforcement  agencies 
consider  psychological  testing  an  im- 
portant component  of  the  pre-employ- 
ment screening  process.  (See  LEN. 
March  15,  1991] 

The  exemption  sought  by  law  en- 
forcement was  not  granted  because  the 
EEOC  does  not  have  tit  authority  to 
issue  such  directives.  Only  Congress 
has  the  authority  to  amend  the  law 

Cheryl  Epps,  a legislative  analyst 
for  the  IACP,  told  LEN  that  "interpre- 
tive guidance”  to  the  regulations  that 
were  pubhshedin  The. Federal  Register 
last  July  could  offer  a loophole  to  law 


enforcement  agencies  on  the  issue  of 
hiring  rehabilitated  drug  users. 

“What  the  final  regulations  continue 
to  say  is  that  certain  occupations — and 
they  cite  law  enforcement  as  an  ex- 
ample — can  establish  standards  and 
criteria  which  may  exdude  rehabili- 
tated drug  users  based  an  security  and 
integrity  concerns,”  she  said.  “It  is  our 
interpretation  that  the  language  used  in 
the  regulations  and  the  interpretive 
guidance  — plus  the  citation  of  law 
enforcement  as  an  example — gives  us 
the  ability  to  restrict  those  types  (of 
applicants]” 

IACP’s  concerns  currently  center 
on  psychological  testing,  which  the 
ADA  categorizes  as  a medical  exami- 
nation. The  final  guidelines  do  not  al- 
low for  pre-employment  psychological 
testing  until  after  a "conditional  offer  of 
employment"  has  been  node,  Epps  said. 
"We  have  said  that  the  whole  realm  of 
psychological  testing  is  so  pivotal  in 
law  enforcement  that  we  should  be  able 
to  administer  it  much  earlier  in  the 
application  process." 

The  current  rule  on  psychological 
testing  would  require  agendes  to  pro- 
ceed with  lengthy  and  costly  pre-em- 
ployment screening  processes  before 
the  exam  could  be  administered  “when 
we  could  know  early  in  the  game  that 
(an  applicant]  is  not  psychologically 
suited  for  the  job,"  said  Epps. 

“The  rtxt  step  will  be  more  discus- 
sion with  EEOC  (Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission]  They’re  still 
fine-tuning  the  guidelines.  They  in- 
dicate they’re  still  open  to  dialogue," 
she  added. 

Other  resokitions  approved  by  IACP 
delegates  during  the  conference  include 

1 Support  for  a national  legal  stan- 
dard to  establ  ish  a uni  form  blood-alco- 
hol level, 

1 A call  to  standardize  data  collec- 
tion and  reporting  in  alcohol-related 
crashes, 

1 Support  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Freedom  Bill  for  Children,  a bill  which 
addresses  those  areas  of  chilcken’s  lives 
in  which  law  enforcement  can  have  a 
significant  impact; 

1 0pposition  to  a House-sponsored 
bill  that  would  divert  one-half  of  the 
Justice  Department  Asset  Forfeiture 
Fund  to  other  purposes; 

1 0pposition  to  Congressional  pro- 
posals to  enact  a Pol  ice  Officers’  Bil  I of 
Rights; 

1 0pposition  to  the  Police  Accounta- 
bility Act,  a House  bill  that  would  es- 
tablish Federal  criminal  and  civil  pen- 
alties for  acts  of  police  brutality; 

1 Support  for  state-level  lobbying 
efforts  to  ban  radar  detectors, 

1 Support  for  a permanent  Federal 
exemption  for  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies from  anti-age  discrimination  regu  - 
lations; 

1 Encouragement  for  agencies  in  the 
adoption  of  appropriate  policies  to 
ensure  proper  training  in  the  use  of 
force. 


NJ  cities  to  settle  patrol  flap 


Continued  from  Page  3 
reinstitution  of  joint  patrols  and  noted 
that  Newark  police  work  “very  closely” 
with  the  Elizabeth  Police  Department 
“as  we  do  throughout  the  adjoining 
towns."  He  could  not  say  why  the  joint 
patrols  were  discontinued 

When  conBcted  by  LEN,  Brennan 
declined  to  corrment  about  the  dispute . 
The  war  of  words  culminated  Oct.  8 


when  Newark  Mayor  Sharpe  Janies  said 
that  Brennan  iod  Elizabeth  Mayor  Tom 
Dunn  were  “acting  totally  irresponsi- 
bly and  are  grandstanding  in  suggest- 
ing that  no  thugi,  drug  pushers  or  crimi- 
nals live  in  Elizabeth  " 

The  New  York  Daily  News  reported 
that  James  was  reacting  to  charges  made 
by  Brennan  that  much  of  the  crime 
plaguing  an  Elizabeth  neighborhood 


originated  in  adjoining  Newark.  New- 
ark-based cnrrinals  were  said  to  be 
targeting  the  border  neighborhood 
because  it  affoids  easy  "getaway  routes” 
back  i nto  Newark  and  away  from  Eliza- 
beth law  enforcers.  In  response.  Bren- 
nan moved  a mobile  police  station  into 
the  area  and  increased  police  presence 
there,  with  officers  stopping  speeding 
cars  and  checking  for  stolen  vehicles 
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Backed  by  a police  honor  piard.  President  Bush  holds  center  stage  as  he  officially  dedicates  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Memorial  in  Warrington,  D.C. 


Police  sacrifices  are  etched  in  stone 

Nation's  "forgotten  heroes"  are  honored  at  dedication  of  DC  memorial 


Story  and  photos 
by  Jacob  R.  Clark 

Flanked  by  the  nation's  leading  law 
enforcement  officials  and  backed  by  an 
honor  guad  of  somber  police  officers 
in  dapper  blue  uniforms.  President  Bush 
joined  nearly  20,000  spectators  on  Oct. 
15  in  Washington,  D C.,  todedicate  the 
nation's  first  memonal  to  its  “forgotten 
heroes"  — the  thousands  of  police  offi- 
cers who  have  died  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Holding  aloft  the  badge  that  once 
belonged  to  Edward  Byrne,  a New  York 
City  policeofficer  assassinated  by  drug 
dealers  in  1987.  Bush  said  the  badge 
symbolized  "a  sacred  covenant  that 
says.  ‘We,  as  a society,  stand  behind 
those  whoenforce  the  lawagainst  those 
who  break  the  law.'  " 

“This  merronal  gives  meaning  to 
that  covenant,  gives  meaning  to  these 
lives,  gives  meaning  to  the  law  and 
what  it  stands  for,"  the  President  said. 
“No  number  cf  words  or  wreaths,  no 
amount  of  music  or  memorializing,  -will 
do  justice  here  today.  But  we  have 
begun  remembrance,  and  begun  heal- 
ing." 

A Call  to  Support  Legislation 

Bush  called  on  spectators  at  the 
Judiciary  Square  site  to  lobby  Congress 
for  passage  ofhis  crime  bill,  which  has 
been  languishing  on  Capitol  Hill  for  the 
past  two  years  “Too  many  times  in  too 
many  cases,  too  many  criminals  go  free 
because  the  scales  of  justice  are  un- 
fairly tipped  against  dedicated  lawmen 
and  women  like  you.  With  your  help, 
that  will  change 

“We  need  a crime  biD  that  will  stop 
to  endless,  frivolous  habeas  corpus 
appeals  that  waste  time  prosecutors 
could  be  spending  on  new  cases.  We 
need  a crime  bill  that  says  to  police, 
‘Look,  if  you  act  in  good  faith,  evi- 
dence will  not  be  suppressed  in  court 
based  on  need  ess  technicalities.’  " 

It  was  the  President's  call  for  tougher 
death  penalty  laws  that  drew  the  most 
enthusiastic  response  from  the  crowd, 
which  consisted  largely  of  the  surviv- 
ing family  members  of  officers  who 


met  violent.  Ime-of-duty  deaths.  “We 
need  a crime  bill  that  warns  would-be 
killers  out  there:  Be  prepared  to  pay 
with  your  own  life,"  he  said. 

Keeping  New  Names  Off  the  Wails 

“We  can  put  new  laws  on  the  books 
to  keep  new  names  off  these  walls," 
said  Bush,  refemng  to  the  memorial's 
elliptical,  tree-lined  “pathway  of  re- 
membrance," which  is  bordered  by  two 
granite  walls  bearing  the  names  of  more 
than  12,500  law  enforcement  officers 
who  have  died  since  1794. 

Bush  left  the  podium  to  receive  a 
rose  from  Heaher  and  Laura  Phillips, 
the  two  young  daughters  of  West  Vir- 
ginia state  trooper  William  H.  Phillips, 
who  was  shot  to  death  i n 1987  The  girls 
had  donated  $25  from  a yard  sale  they 
held  to  benefit  the  memonal  The  Presi- 
dent placed  the  rose  — the  memonal 's 
symbol  — on  the  marble  panel  that 
contained  Phillips's  name.  As  he  did 
so.  officers  standing  at  attention  at  each 
of  the  memonal's  128  panels  pulled 
away  blue  burling  to  mark  the  memo- 
rial's official  unveiling. 

Among  the  scores  of  officials  at- 
tending the  ceremony  were  Acting 
Attorney  General  William  Barr.  House 
Speaker  Tom  Foley;  Seven  Higgins, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  Federal  drug 
policy  director  Robert  N-tirtinez;  for- 
mer U.S.  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  3d.  FBI  Director  William  Ses- 
sions; national  FOP  president  Dewey 
Stokes;  forma  New  York  Gty  Police 
Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward,  and 
Hubert  Willians,  president  of  the  Po- 
lice Foundation. 

“A  Sense  of  Clusure" 

Craig  Floyd,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Memonal  Fund,  which  spearheaded  the 
dnve  to  construct  the  $10.5-million 
project,  said  the  pnvately-funded 
memorial  was  proof  that  America  cares 
about  its  police.  “There  are  some  who 
said  America  didn't  care,  that  this 
memorial  would  not  get  built  Well,  we 


did  it,  and  our  presence  here  today  is 
proof  positive  that  America  does  care 
— and  cares  very  deeply,"  he  said. 

Barbara  Dodge,  president  of  the 
Concerns  of  ftjlice  Survivors  (COPS), 
a support  groip  for  the  families  of  slain 
police  officers,  said  the  memorial 
symbolized  “a  promise  etched  in  stone 
that  the  sacrifices  made  by  our  loved 
ones  will  never  be  forgotten." 

Dodge,  whose  husband,  Craig,  was 
a Lancaster  County.  Pa.,  police  officer 
when  he  was  shot  to  death  in  1987,  said 
viewing  the  memorial's  walls  gave  her 
a “sense  of  closure.  . knowing  that  his 
name  is  here  with  other  officers  who 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice."  Dodge, 
near  tears  by  the  end  of  her  remarks, 
received  a standing  ovaion  from  the 
audience. 

Vivian  Eney,  a former  president  of 
COPS,  told  LEN  the  dedication  was  “a 


celebration”  that  marked  the  close  of  a 
seven-year  effort  to  construct  the 
memorial,  but  added  that  the  occasion 
was  bittersweet.  “My  loved  one  will 
never  be  as  close  beside  me  as  he  has 
been  because  now  he  has  a place  where 
he  belongs.  . . . Shutting  that  door  was 
hard  today." 

“I'm  on  such  a high  right  now  it's 
going  to  take  so  long  fer  me  to  come 
back  down.  I never  will  hit  bottom 
again.  . .[knowing]  the  ration  has  given 
so  overwhelmingly  to  people  such  as 
my  husband,"  said  Donna  Lamonaco, 
the  widow  of  Riilip  Lamonaco,  a New 
Jersey  state  trooper  murdered  by  self- 
styled  revolutionaries  in  1981.  “I  be- 
long here  because  this  is  what  Phil 
stood  for." 

Cappiing  a Two- Day  Tribute 

The  dedication  ceremony  was  the 


culmination  of  the  two-day  commemo- 
ration of  America's  fallen  law  officers 
that  began  Oct.  14  with  a memonal 
procession  of  squad  cars,  antique  po- 
lice vehicles,  honor  guards  and  the 
colleagues  and  families  of  dead  offi- 
cers from  all  50  states.  They  marched 
from  Capitol  Hill  to  Judiciary  Square, 
where  a roll  call  of  the  names  was  read 
by  more  than  160  volurteers.  Former 
White  House  press  secretary  Jim  Brady, 
who  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  198 1 
assassination  attempt  on  former  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan,  and  his  wife, 
Sarah,  were  the  first  to  read  the  roll.  The 
recitation  of  the  honor  roll  continued 
for  24  hours. 

The  memorial,  bordered  by  stately 
old  courthouse  buildings,  includes  a 
multi-pillared  pergola  inits  center.  The 
curved  walls,  304  feet  long  and  three 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Detroit  Police  Sgt.  Bob  Weber  helps  8-year-old  Benny  Buffii,  son  of  slain  Detroit  policeofficer  Giacomo  Buffa,  make 
a pencil  tracing  ofhis  father's  name  on  the  wall  at  the  law  enforcement  memorial. 
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Connolly: 

Security's  challenge  to  police  chiefs 


Bv  Charles  P.  Connolly 

Today,  every  major  elemenl  of  international 
and  national  busine®  uses  extensvc  personnel 
and  financial  resources  to  safeguard  its  interests 
In  the  United  States  alone,  private  secunty  and 
investigative  services  are  provided  by  more  than 
9,000  companies  that  compnse  a $ 1 5-biilion-a- 
year  industry.  Three  and  possibly  four  times  as 
many  people  are  privately  employed  to  perform 
secunty  functions  as  are  employed  in  policing  and 
law  enforcement  at  every  level  of  government 
Until  recently,  there  has  been  lirtle  coordination 
between  these  sectors  and  minimal  appreciation 
for  each  other's  operational  problems 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  critical  for  a com- 
pany to  identify  its  subtle  and  often  sophisticated 
white-collar  cnme.  In  the  mid-1970*s,  annual 
losses  to  white-collar  criminals  were  estimated  at 
approximately  $40  billion.  By  the  1980’s,  esti- 
mates reached  $200  billion,  with  analysts  predict- 
ing even  higher  losses  as  we  proceed  toward  the 
21st  century. 

Contributing  to  the  increases  in  opportunities 
for  business  fraud  is  the  fact  that  society  operates 
more  on  a paperless  basis,  as  electronic  impulses 
replace  paper  in  the  conduct  of  business  transac- 
tions. The  technological  leap  in  communication 
has  been  extraordinary  A fiber-optic  cable  across 
the  Pacific  went  into  service  in  Apnl  1989  to  link 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  Ncrth  America, 
Europe,  part  of  Asia  and  Austnalia  are  being 
strung  with  fiber-optic  cable.  A single  fiber-optic 
cable  can  cany  more  than  8,000  conversations, 
compared  with  48  for  the  traditional  copper  wire 


By  1991.  a second  transatlantic  fiber-optic  cable 
will  carry  80.000  simultaneous  telephone  calls. 
Essentially,  the  global  economy  is  laying  the 
foundations  for  an  international  information  high- 
way system  that  will  provide  the  capability  to 
communicate  anything  to  anyone,  anywhere,  by 
any  form  — voice,  data,  text  or  image  — at  the 
speed  of  light.  The  unanswered  question  is,  who 
will  police  that  highway0 

Within  the  business  community  .recognition  is 
being  given  to  the  notion  that  auditors  are  not 
investigators,  and  investigators  are  not  auditors 
Yet  fraud  detection  requires  open  communication 
between  these  two  disciplines.  In  order  to  reduce 
"turf  mentality,"  the  private  secunty  profession 
advocates  cross-training,  formal  and  informal 
information  linkages,  coordination  of  activities, 
and  structuredagreements  onthe  role  auditors  and 
investigators  play  within  the  business  process.  In 
light  of  the  emerging  global  economy  and  the 
potential  for  increased  economic  cnme  beyond  a 
nation's  borders,  the  issue  of  “turf  mentality”  will 
have  to  be  excised  between  the  public  and  private 
protection  professionals.  Innovaive  solutions 
require  that  both  develop  new  perspectives  and 
successful  strategies  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
cnme,  terronsm  and  public  disorder 

Challenge  to  Police  Executives 
Any  national  strategy  mist  include  the  recog- 
nition that  police/pnvate  secunty  partnerships  must 
increase.  Simply  put,  police  would  be  foolish  not 
to  recognize  the  current  momentum  of  such  part- 
nerships Recognition,  however,  does  not  imply 


surrender  of  legitimate  accountability  on  the  pan 
of  law  enforcement 

Protection  professionals,  particularly  police 
officials,  should  move  toward  modified  adapta- 
tion of  the  partnership  initially  conceived  by  Sir 
Robert  Peale  in  1829  in  establishing  the  first 
policing  system.  Peak's  principle  is  that  of  a 
police-citizen  relationship  — to  wit,  that  the  po- 
lice are  the  public  and  the  public  are  the  police,  the 
police  being  only  members  of  the  public  who  arc 
paid  to  give  full-time  attention  to  duties  which  are 
incumbent  on  every  citizen.  A contemporary 
review  of  Peak's  principle  would  allow  another 
dimension  — that  of  the  emerging  role  of  private 
security  within  a democratic  society. 

In  order  to  modernize  the  Peale  principle,  law 


enforcement  officials,  or  a least  a number  of 
them,  will  have  to  change  the  way  in  which  they 
view  the  role  of  private  secunty.  It  will  become 
imperative  tha  they  likewise  change  the  manner 
in  which  they  secure  the  necessary  and  appropn- 
ate  cooperation  and  resources  from  government  in 
order  to  do  their  job. 

My  expenences  with  the  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Department,  the  Yonkers,  N Y.,  Police  De- 
partment and  the  New  York  City  Hospital  Police 
have  provided  me  with  an  interesting  perspective 
on  the  role  of  law  enforcement  and  private  secu- 
rity. For  the  past  eight  years,  I have  experienced  a 
dual  management  personality  in  terms  of  my 
professional  protection  responsibilities.  Since 
1983, 1 have  been  responsible  for  approximately 

I, 300  sworn  peace  officers  deployed  throughout 
five  counties,  who  are  charged  with  enforcing 
laws  and  keeping  the  peace  on  the  campuses  of 
some  24  hospitals  and  medical  facilities  involving 
some  155  high-rise  buildings.  The  hospital  system 
has  5 1 ,000  employees  and  serves  an  annual  pa- 
tient population  nuni>enng  in  the  millions.  The 
annual  budget  is  just  short  of  $3  billion. 

Because  of  the  public-benefit  nature  of  the 
Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation,  we  require  a 
loss-preventicn  side  to  the  business.  This  function 
is  identical  to  the  general  organizational  format 
followed  by  corporate  America.  With  some  de- 
gree of  deligft  and  satisfaction,  I have  traveled 
each  year  between  the  conferences  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Mice  and  the 
American  Society  of  Industrial  Secunty 

Paying  Heed  to  Hallcrest  II 

This  dual  responsibility  has  allowed  me  to 
observe  a kind  of  functional  melding  between 
these  two  giants.  With  tha  in  mind,  I would 
suggest  that  to  which  police  executives,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  other  problems,  must  now  begin  to 
pay  attention.  According  to  the  Hallcrest  Report 

II,  “Private  Secunty  Trends  ( 1970-2000),"  pn  vate 
security  is  Amenca'spnmary  protective  resource 
in  terms  of  spending  and  employment.  Private 
security  employs  almost  1 .5  million  people,  with 
annual  expenditures  of  $52  billion  By  compan- 
son,  roughly  600,000  people  woik  in  Federal, 
state  and  local  public  law  enforcement,  and  ex- 
penditures for  those  services  are  roughly  $30 
billion.  Among  the  major  findings  of  the  report 
are: 

1 The  increasing  growth  of  private  secunty 
and  the  limited  growth  of  public  law  enforcement 
are  due  to  four  main  factors  increasing  workplace 
crime,  increasing  fear  of  cnme,  a decreasing  rate 
of  government  spending  for  public  protection,  and 
increasing  awareness  and  use  of  private  secunty 
as  cost-effective  protective  measures 

5 The  cost  of  economic  crime  in  1990  is  esti- 


mated at  $1 1 4 billion  At  2 percent  or  more  of  the 
gross  national  product,  economic  cnme  is  out  of 
control  and  on  the  rise. 

1 Private  security  personnel  are  younger  and 
better  educated  than  they  used  to  be.  The  number 
of  academic  security  programs  has  grown  signifi- 
cantly, from  only  33  certificate  and  degree  pro- 
grams in  the  mid- 1970's  to  164  sudi  programs  in 
operation  as  of  last  year.  Furthermore,  employ- 
ment in  private  seemly  is  forecasted  to  grow  at 
2.3  percent  annually  to  the  year  2000  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Latxr  predicts  the  national  work 
force  would  grow  by  a little  more  than  half  of  that 
projected  figure 

The  issue  of  privatization  should  be  of  great 
concern  to  future  chiefs  of  police.  We  have  seen 


much  interest,  even  among  police  administrators, 
in  transferring  certain  responsibilities  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  More  likely,  as  time  goes  on,  we  will 
see  a return  of  non- cnme  and  non-emergency 
services  to  the  pnvale  sector  However,  for  many 
years  research  has  suggested  that  80  percent  of 
what  police  do  is  non-crime  related.  Therefore, 
while  police  officials  should  recognize  the  growth 
and  value  of  pnvate  security,  they  need  to  under- 
stand what  the  impact  may  be  on  their  ability  to 
generate  staff  and  support  services.  Privatization 
has  the  opportunity  to  remove  some  burdens  from 
the  police  in  order  toallow  them  toconcentrate  on 
their  primary  mission.  But  it  can  be  a double- 
edged  sword,  one  edge  of  which  may  well  be  used 
to  cut  funding  for  police  services. 

There  are  a growing  number  of  govemmen- 
tally  supported,  pnvae  tax-incentive  programs  to 
assist  business.  One  that  is  increasingly  utilized  is 
the  business  district  tax  program,  which  allows 
businesses  to  establish  a nonprofit  organization  to 
supply  additional  security,  sanitation,  and  other 
services  within  a geographeal  area.  One  of  the 
better  known  ones  is  New  York's  Grand  Central 
Partnership,  which  provides  additional  secunty 
protection  and  sanitation  services  m a 50-square- 
block  area  of  midtown  Manhattan.  Plans  call  for 
additional  partnerships  to  be  established  in  New 
York  City,  and  Philadelphia  is  said  to  be  consid- 
ering this  idea  as  well 

Police  chiefs  who  have  not  yet  given  thought  to 
developing  a secunty  partnoship  agenda  should 
begin  now.  Police  executives  must  learn  that  secu- 
rity should  not  be  treated  as  some  executives 
treated  the  growth  of  unions.  Unions  didn’t  go 
away,  and  neither  will  the  growth  of  private  secu- 
rity programs.  If  you  fail  to  become  a leading 
player  in  the  proces,  the  consequent  erosion  of 
public  confidence  in  your  ability  *>  deliver  serv- 
ices may  quicken  as  funding  priorities  shift  to  ac- 
commodate innovative  privatization  measures 

The  failures  of  jant  ventures  between  police 
and  secunty  mist  not  happen,  as  it  will  lead  to 
corporate  flight  from  traditional  tax-base  locales. 
We  have  witnessed  school  systems  throughout  the 
country  becoming  the  educational  playgrounds 
for  the  "haves"  and  the  “have-nots."  The  decline 
of  neighborhoods  has  occurred  as  a result  of  a lack 
of  funding  and  the  consequent  image  of  poor 
education.  We  have  to  be  aware  of  the  possibility 
that,  as  the  pcrceptionof  public  prelection  tends  to 
Continued  on  Page  10 


( Charles  P Connolly  recently  retired  as  assis- 
tant vice  president  for  corporate  security  adnum  ■ 
st  ration  for  the  New  York  City  Health  and  Hospi- 
tals Corporation,  and  is  now  vice  presulenl  of 
Wells  Fargo  Guard  Services.  He  has  compiled 
more  than  34  years  in  policing. ) 


Other  Voices 


Editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

The  Texas  massacre  & the  House’s  disgrace 

“The  House  of  Representatives’  defeat  yesteiday  of  a ban  on  assault  rifles  and  heavy -day  ammo  clips 
was  shockingly  shameful  — 22-times-so  in  the  wake  of  that  Texas  massacre.  True,  the  measure  did  not 
cover  the  killer's  Glock  pistol.  But  it  would  have  outlawed  his  17-shot  clip.  How  in  the  name  of  sanity 
could  247  representatives  — Democrats  and  Republicans,  this  is  a bipartisan  scandal  — vote  against 
something  tha  would  make  it  harder  for  the  next  madman  to  spray  his  victims  with  lethal  fire?  How 
could  they  reject  a measure  that  would  reduce,  if  only  marginally,  the  number  of  assault-style  killing 
machines  circulating  in  America0  The  answer  is  painfully  clear:  Those  247  representatives  — with 
President  Bush's  support  — were  toeing  the  National  Rifle  Association  line.  Fear  of  NRA  opposition 
in  next  year’s  election  is  more  powerful  to  ttem  than  images  of  those  innocent  victims  sprawled  in  a 
Killeen,  Tex.,  cafeteria.  Rep  Chet  Edwards,  in  whose  district  the  massaue  took  place,  saw  the  light 
After  a lifetime  of  opposing  guncontrol,  he  spoke  up  for  this  modest  measure:  'It  takes  away  from  being 
an  issue  of  statistics,  numbeis,  charts  and  legal  issues.  For  me,  the  dd  arguments  ring  hollow.' 
Incredibly,  247  of  Edwards'  colleagues  could  brush  off  his  obvious  pam  — and  his  newly  learned 
wisdom.  Many  of  those  same  politicos  voted  Wednesday  for  a broad  extension  of  capital  punishment. 
They’ll  advertise  that  as  their  version  of  crime-busting.  What  rot!  The  death  penalty  didn't  stop  George 
Hennard  from  slaughtering  all  those  people  It  won’t  stop  the  next  lunatic,  either.  To  cut  back  the 
bloodshed,  America  must  pia  a lid  on  its  weapons  madness  " 

— The  New  York  Daily  News 
Oct.  18.  1991 


"Police  chiefs  who  have  not  yet  given 
thought  to  developing  a security  partner- 
ship agenda  should  begin  now. " 
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Deadly  mix  — youth , alcohol  and  gasoline: 


Loopholes  riddle  DWI  efforts 


Passage  of  the  National  Minimum 
Drinking  Age  Act  in  1984  has  had 
salutary  effects  on  the  problem  of  teen- 
age drinking.  For  one  thing,  traffic 

BURDEN  S BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

fatalities  involving  young  drunken  driv- 
ers have  dropped  by  33  percent  since 
then.  For  another.  a slight  decrease  in 
the  use  of  alccfiol  by  high  school  sen- 
iors was  indicated  in  a study  released 
early  this  year. 

The  Mimmim  Drinking  Age  Act 
required  all  sates  to  make  it  illegal  to 
sell  alcoholic  beverage  toanyonc  under 
2 1 on  pain  of  losing  Fetfcral  highway 
funds.  In  due  course,  all  50  states 
complied.  But  it  turns  out  that  their 
laws  are  so  riddled  with  loopholes,  and 
in  some  cases  enforcement  is  so  lax. 
that  it  is  not  hard  for  an  erterpnsing 
teen-ager  to  get  alcohol. 

“The  Federally  mandated  2 1 -year- 
old  minimum  drinking  age  is  largely  a 
myth,"  said  U.S.  Surgeon  General 
Antonia  Novdlo  in  September  in  an- 
nouncing the  results  of  a study  by  the 
office  of  Inspector  General  Richard  P. 
Kusserow  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  She  pointed  out 
that. 

1 Although  all  states  prohibit  sales 
to  minors,  six  states  don’t  prohibit 
minors  from  purchasing  it.  Dr.  Novello 
cited  a study  by  the  Insurance  Institute 
for  Highway  Safety,  which  found  that 
minors  were  able  to  buy  beer  in  44 
percent  to  80  percent  of  stores  in  New 
York  state  and  in  97  percent  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  stores.  (Neither  New  York 
nor  Washington  bars  minors  from  pur- 
chasing or  trying  to  purchase  alcohol.) 

1 Thirty-five  states  allow  minors  to 
possess  aJoohol  for  a variety  of  reasons, 
including  with  parental  consent,  for 
religious  purposes,  in  privateclubs  and 
homes,  for  medicinal  reasons,  and  if 
they  are  with  a parent,  legal  guardian, 
or  spouse  who  is  2 1 or  over. 

1 Forty-far  states  allow  minors  to 


A police  officer  administers  a roadside  sobriety  test  to  a young  driver  stopped  on  suspicion  of  tfc-unken  driving. 


sell  alcohol  without  adult  supervision 
The  Inspector  General  estimated  that 
more  than3.5million  young  people  are 
able  to  buy  alcohol  from  stores  with 
underage  clerks. 

1 Forty -two  states  allow  minors  to 
enter  bars  unless  local  ordinances  pro- 
hibit it.  That  causes  a la  of  problems, 
said  one  state  official,  adding.  “It's  too 
easy  for  someone  to  buy  a drink  and 
then  push  it  over  to  the  person  who  is 
underage." 

Such  legal  loopholes  in  state  laws 
are  not  the  only  problem  in  curtailing 
teen-age  drinking.  Another  is  haphaz- 
ard enforcement.  The  Inspector  Gen- 
eral’s report  found  that  43  states  said 
they  have  inadequate  manpower  in  their 
Alcohol  Beverage  Control  bureaus  due 
to  budget  cuts.  Another  problem  is  lack 


of  public  support  for  strict  enforcement 
of  alcohol  laws.  Said  one  state  official: 
“It’s  a no-win  situation.  Law  enforce- 
ment does  na  get  public  support  for 
busting  kids.  Parents  don't  want  their 
child  arrested  for  something  every  other 
child  does." 

Another  official  defended  local 
police.  “They  give  all  of  the  time  they 
are  capable  of  giving,"  he  said.  “De- 
mands for  their  services  and  resources 
are  very  high.  The  communities  are 
more  interested  in  things  like  emer- 
gency response  time." 

When  vendors  who  sell  to  minors 
are  charged,  the  penalty  usually  is  a fine 
or  short  suspension  of  their  licenses. 
Most  states  revoke  vendors’  licenses 
only  for  flagrant  violations  — repeated 
sales  to  minors,  illicit  drug  sales,  or 


Police  memorial  rekindles 
memories  of  loved  ones 


Continued  from  Page  6 

and  a half  feet  high,  form  an  elongated 
oval  surrounding  the  pergola  Panels  of 
the  walls  left  empty  will  allow  for  the 
inevitable  addition  of  names  until  the 
year  2100.  In  the  middle  of  the  memo- 
rial is  a bronze  medallion  with  an 
embossed  police  badge  overlayed  with 
a single,  long-stemmed  rose.  An  80- 
foot-long  uered  pool  of  gently  flowing 
water  lies  at  the  south  entrance  of  the 
memorial  Its  four  comers  ae  guarded 
by  statues  of  eight  bronze  lions  — two 
males,  two  females  and  their  cubs — to 
symbolize  strength,  valcr  and  courage 
Many  of  the  surviving  families 
viewed  the  site  for  the  first  time  after 
participating  in  the  procession.  Their 
reactions  recalled  those  of  visitors  to 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  lo- 
cated not  far  away  Many  stared  blankly 
at  the  names  of  their  loved  ones;  others 
tearfully  turned  away,  overcome  with 
gnef  Many  pu  penal  and  paper  to  the 
wall  to  make  tracings  of  the  names,  as 
has  become  a tradition  a the  Vietnam 
memorial.  By  late  afternoon,  memen- 
tos — phaographs,  teddy  bears,  notes 
and  letters  to  departed  loved  ones  — 


sprang  up  along  the  walls.  The  items 
will  be  collected  and  placed  in  the 
memorial's  archive,  Floyd  said. 

Grief  Is  Laid  to  Rest 
The  memorial  evoked  emotional 
responses  from  visitors,  some  of  whom 
told  LEN  it  brought  the  tragedies  back 
to  life.  “It  brings  it  all  back.  . like  it 

"It  means  we  all  have  a 
place  to  be  together.  . .to 
remember. " 

happened  yesterday,"  said  Renee 
Hatful],  23.  Her  father,  John,  a 14-year 
veteran  ofthe  Indiana  State  Police,  was 
shot  in  1 987  by  a suicidal  man  who  then 
turned  the  gun  on  himsdf 

Others  said  the  memcnal  was  a place 
for  survivors  to  share  pain  — and  leave 
behind  gnef  and  loss.  “It  means  we  all 
have  a place  to  be  together,  to  be  with 
one  another,  to  remember."  aid  Renee 
Buffa,  who  is  trustee  for  the  Great » 
chapter  of  COPS.  Her  husband,  Gi- 
acomo. a Detroit  narcotics  officer,  was 
shot  by  fellow  officers  din  ng  a botched 


drug  bust  in  1986. 

Fighting  back  tears,  San  Angelo. 
Tex.,  police  officer  Keith  Elkins  told 
LEN  the  memonal  was  “helping  to  put 
to  rest"  memories  of  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Gary,  a Long  Bea:h,  Calif., 
police  officer  known  as  “Go  Go,"  who 
was  the  target  of  a premeditated  murder 
in  1976.  Keith  Elkins,  who  served  with 
his  brother  in  Long  Beach,  said  the 
memorial  was  “long  ovodue  I’m  not 
saying  that  out  of  anger,  it  just  is." 

The  sons  of  both  brothers  have 
continued  a family  tradition  of  entering 
the  law  enforcement  profession,  Elkins 
added 

All  of  those  who  shared  their 
thoughts  with  LEN  about  the  memonal 
agreed  that  it  provided  a fitting  tribute 
to  law  enforcement  officers.  “I  think  it 
is  a beautiful  honor  It's  very,  very 
special  to  us,  as  others  remember  and 
honor  our  husband  and  father  It’s  very 
precious,"  said  Brenda  Miller,  whose 
husband,  Steffaen,  a Jefferson  County, 
Colo.,  sheriffs  deputy,  died  in  a 1987 
helicopter  crash  while  searching  for  a 
suicidal  teenage  runaway.  “It's  a way 
to  remember  and  touch  him." 


prostitution  on  the  premises  Youths 
who  violate  alcohol  laws  are  also  gen- 
erally treated  leniently.  One  state  levies 
only  a $10  fine  An  official  from  a state 
with  a $25  penalty  said:  “Many  police 
do  not  even  cite  the  minor,  but  they'll 
cite  the  licensee.  For  the  kid  who’s 
caught,  sometimes  the  only  inconven- 
ience is  having  to  show  up  in  court  as  a 
witness." 

Youthful  drinkers  often  use  false 
IDs  to  buy  intoxicants.  Thirteen  states 
told  the  Inspector  General  that  it's  hard 
to  stop  it.  Forty-six  states  have  laws 
penalizing  minors  who  lie  about  their 
age  or  present  false  IDs,  but  that  rarely 
deters  young  people.  “I  would  go  even 
further  and  say  that  it  is  a great  Ameri- 
can sport  to  create  and  use  false  identi- 
fication toobtain  alcohol,"  Dr.  Novello 
said.  “It  is  almost  a rite  of  passage  in 
American  high  schools  and  colleges." 

Some  minors  obtain  legal  driver’s 
licenses  with  false  birth  certificates 
Others  buy  counterfeit  IDs  by  mail. 
When  an  underage  drinker  uses  false 
ID  to  buy  alcohol,  the  seller  rarely  is 
convicted  for  selling  it. 

Probably  the  most  effective  means 
of  deterring  minors  from  drinking  is  to 
take  away  their  driver's  licenses. 
Twenty -eight  states  have  laws  delay- 
ing, suspending  or  revoking  the  driver’s 
I icenses  of  mi  nors  who  di  nk  or  possess 
alcohol  illegally.  “The  one  thing  that  a 
minor  cares  about  is  his  driver’s  li- 
cense," one  state  official  commented 
“Other  penalties  do  not  work.  We  find 
that  a lot  of  fines  go  uncollected  be- 
cause there 's  nothing  the  court  can  do  if 
the  minor  doesn't  pay." 

Clearly,  teen-age  drinking  is  not  very 
high  on  the  public's  list  of  concerns  — 
nor  on  law  enforcement's  either.  Per- 
haps it  should  be. 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Counci L He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court.  Nanuet.  NY  10954- 
3845  Seymour  F Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article .) 


Chiefs  walk 
out  on  IACP 
radar  seminar 

Continued  from  Page  1 
seminar,  said  Ron  Sostkowski,  di- 
rector of  LACFs  Division  of  State 
and  Provincial  Police. 

"The  bottom  line  [of  the  work- 
shop] is  there’s  nobody  that  will 
say  you  can’t  get  cancer  from  the 
radar,”  said  Sostkowski  "There’s 
also  nobody  who's  going  to  say 
that  you  can't  get  cancer  from 
sitting  out  in  the  sunlight.  And 
that’s  the  companson  that  they 
make.  Their  condition,  based  on 
the  studies  that  they've  done,  is 
that  it’s  highly  unlikely." 

All  of  the  speakers  maintained 
that  the  existing  standard  set  by 
the  American  National  Standards 
Institute  for  exposure  to  low-level 
microwave  radiation  is  adequate 
with  regard  to  radar  units.  “The 
whole  issue  of  health  hazards  is 
based  on  the  ANSI  standard," 
noted  Thompson.  “If  you  buy  into 
the  ANSI  standard,  you  don’t  have 
a problem." 

Conspicuously  absent  from  the 
proceedings  was  Gary  Poynter,  the 
Ohio  State  trooper  whose  research 
into  the  potential  health  hazards  of 
radar  use  by  police  sparked  the 
controversy,  and  prompted  scores 
of  police  agencies  to  abandon  their 
use.  Poynter  told  LEN  he  declined 
an  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
IACP  panel  because  he  felt  the 
deck  was  stacked  on  the  side  of 
those  who  dismiss  claims  about 
possible  health  effects. 

“I’m  never  one  to  accept  invi- 
tations to  a duck  shoot  when  I’m 
the  only  duck  in  town,"  he  said . “I f 
they  were  going  to  have  their  panel 
with  all  of  those  scientific  minds 
there,  why  didn't  they  invite  sci- 
entific minds  on  the  other  side  of 
the  issue  to  give  an  adequate  rep- 
resentation for  both  sides?"  Why 
didn't  they  have  [medical]  doc- 
tors come  in  and  talk  about  it?" 

Thompson  said  panel  organiz- 
ers “diligently"  sought  Poynter’s 
participation  and  told  him  he  could 
bring  “any  expert  he  would  like." 
but  Poynter  refused 

After  listening  to  the  presenta- 
tions, Thompson  said  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  radar  was  relatively 
free  of  risk.  “I’m  one  to  buy  into 
expertise  — people  who  know  a 
lot  more  about  it  than  I And  eve- 
rybody I've  talked  to  says  we 
don’t  have  a froblem.  The  panel 
reiterated  that" 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Police 
Chief  Ernest  "Curt"  Curts inger, 
who  ordered  an  agency-wide  ban 
on  hand-held  radir  guns  earlier 
this  year,  said  he  attended  the 
workshop  briefly  bil  felt  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  highly  technical 
presentations  of  the  speakers  that 
he  left  — along  with  many  others. 

"What  little  bit  I saw,  I’m  not 
sure  I understood  any  of  it,”  he 
said.  “They  had  some  chap  up 
there  who  was  explaining  a lot  of 
formulas  and  a bunch  of  stuff  that 
I don’t  think  meant  a hell  of  a lot  to 
the  law  enforcemert  types  there 
An  awful  lot  of  themgot  up  — just 
like  I did  — and  walked  out  be- 
cause I didn't  think  we  were  going 
to  get  much  out  of  it.” 

The  LACP  did  not  address  the 
radar  issue  in  any  of  its  resolu- 
tions, Sostkowski  said. 


Conn.  SP,  others 
shelve  radar  units 


Continued  from  Page  1 

there  was  in  the  cruisers.  That's  be- 
cause of  the  severe  slope  of  the  Mus- 
tangs and  the  Mazdas  wetested,  and  the 
fact  that  those  windows  are  tinted, 
causing  a higher  percentage  of  marbles 
to  reflect  back  into  the  tar,”  Mannion 
explained. 

Mannion  said  he  knew  of  no  cancer- 
stricken  State  Police  officers  who  be- 
lieve their  illnesses  may  have  been 
caused  by  long-term  exposure  to  the 
emissions  from  radar  units. 

An  official  of  the  950-member 
Connecticut  State  Police  Union  said 
the  organization  was  pleased  with  the 
action  taken  by  State  Police  officials. 
David  McQuskey,  the  union's  legisla- 
tive director,  told  LEN,  “We've  been 
concerned  about  the  possible  cancer 
link  with  rackr  and  we're  fairly  confi- 
dent that  the  department  acted  based  on 
our  concerns  and  our  pushing  of  the 
issue." 

Poynter,  commenting  on  the  State 
Police  ban,  noted:  "It’s  good  to  see  that 
police  administrators  are  beginning  to 
take  positive  steps  in  the  direction  of 
safety  for  their  officers.  The  people  in 
the  state  ofConnecticut  who  have  taken 
this  action  are  to  be  applaided  by  every 
police  officer  in  America." 

Lou  Slesia  the  editor  of  Microwave 
News,  a publication  that  has  been  re- 
searching the  links  between  electro- 
magnetic fields,  power  lines  and  the 
development  cf  cancer  for  several  years, 
called  the  State  Police  action  "a  major 
development"  in  the  continuing  con- 
troversy 

“It's  anextremely  inportant  devel- 
opment in  the  sense  that  this  will  force 
a lot  of  skeptics  to  take  a second  look 
and  it  may  also  prompt  — finally  — a 
national  studyon  traffic  police  officers. 
That's  what  it's  going  to  take.  That  is 
the  logical  next  step,"  he  told  LEN. 

Following  the  State  Police  ban,  the 
police  departments  in  Bristol  and  Win- 
sted.  Conn. , suspended  the  use  of  hand- 
held radar  units.  The  Windsor  Locks 
and  Rocky  Hill  police  departments  had 
also  banned  the  hand-held  units  after 
two  Windsor  Locks  police  officers  and 
a Shelton  police  officer,  who  had  used 
the  devices  for  years  and  subsequently 
developed  cancer,  pressed  claims  for 
workmen's  compensation,  contending 
their  illnesses  were  caused  by  long- 
term exposure  to  radiation  from  the 
devices'  antennas.  (See  LEN,  Sept.  30, 
1991.] 

Thomas  Malcolm,  a Windsor  Locks 
police  officer  trying  to  get  workers’ 
compensation  after  contracting  cancer 
that  he  believes  was  the  result  of  his  1 3- 
year  exposure  to  radar  emissions,  told 
LEN  he  welcomed  the  State  Police 
action  and  hoped  it  would  spur  move- 
ment on  the  issue  at  the  national  level. 

Most  of  the  action  by  municipal 
police  agencies  came  in  the  days  fol- 
lowing the  Oct.  1 5 seminar,  which  was 
by  more  than  150  law  enforcement 
officers  and  officials,  some  from  as  far 
away  as  Arkansas  and  Maine.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Poynter;  Slesin; 
Malcolm;  Dr  Timothy  Morse  of  the 
state  Division  of  Worker  Education  and 
Workers’  Compensation  Commission; 
Dr  Michael  Gray  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  Medical  School;  attorney 
George  Fumald,  and  Robert  Kow- 
alczyk,  president  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Police  Itoion.  Also  attending  the 
session  were  six  state  representatives 
and  three  state  senators.  No  representa- 
tives from  radar  manufacturers  were 


invited  to  the  seminar,  said  Santo 
Franzo,  the  stye's  national  representa- 
tive of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Police  Officeis,  because  those  compa- 
nies have  mai  named  there  are  no  prob- 
lems with  their  products. 

The  seminar  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide information  to  law  enforcement 
officers  that  would  “allow  them  to  make 
up  their  own  minds  on  the  issue,"  said 
Franzo. 

Following  the  meeting,  police  de- 
partments in  Bloomfield,  East  Hart- 
ford, Hartford,  Manchester,  Middle- 
town,  New  Bntain.  Plainville.  Vernon, 
and  Windsor  tanned  the  hand-held  radar 
units. 

“After  that  seminar  ended,  I can  tell 
you  that  a lot  of  people  who  were  disbe- 
lievers or  skeptics  were  no  longer  dis- 
believers or  skeptics,"  Franzo  told  LEN 
“And  it  shows  in  the  amount  of  police 
departments  right  now  that  are  discon- 
tinuing the  use  of  the  hand-held  units. 
As  a matter  of  fact  some  police  depart- 
ments have  discontinued  the  use  of 
radar  units  aD  together,"  Franzo  told 
LEN. 

During  the  seminar,  three  cancer- 
stricken  law  enforcement  officers  who 
were  unaware  of  the  possible  link  be- 
tween radar  and  cancer  approached 
Franzo  and  expressed  concerns  that  their 
illnesses  may  have  been  caused  by  long- 
term use  of  the  hand-held  devices.  “I 
think  this  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg 
here,"  said  Franzo  “I  think  there's  going 
to  be  a lot  mere  [cancer-stricken  offi- 
cers] throughout  the  country  who  are 
going  to  come  forward  because  now 
they're  being  made  aware  — finally, 
nationally  — that  this  is  senous." 

Following  the  seminar,  State  Rep- 
resentative Joseph  Adamo  of  West 
Haven  announced  that  he  would  intro- 
duce legislation  in  January  calling  for  a 
state-sponsored  study  of  the  issue.  The 
study  would  be  an  effort  “to  nail  down 
any  important  facts  that  might  give  us 
even  better  daa  on  the  causal  link  be- 
tween the  long-term  use  of  radar  guns 
and  cancer,"  Alamo  told  LEN. 

Adamo,  who  chairs  the  Legislature's 
Labor  and  Public  Employees  Commit- 
tee, said  he  would  stop  short  of  calling 
for  a mandatory  statewide  ban  on  the 
devices  uitil  enough  information  about 
possible  health  risks  is  collected. 
However,  the  state  could  “move  very 
rapidly  inthat  direction"  if  information 
supporting  a cancer-radar  link  is  found, 
he  added. 

Franzo  said  he  hoped  the  action 
taken  by  Connecticut  law  enforcement 
officials  would  force  others  around  the 
country  to  take  a “real  hard  look"  at  the 
issue.  Andlike  Slesin,  Franzo  called  for 
a Federal  study  on  the  potential  health 
hazards  of  traffic  radar  use. 

“We  have  to  have  a national  study 
by  the  Federal  Government,"  he  said. 
“They  have  the  resource,  to  do  a study 
on  this.  They  have  an  obligation  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  They  can  no  longer  sweep 
this  under  the  rug.” 


Radar  chronicles:  12  months 
of  growing  police  concern 


In  t he  year  since  Law  Enforcement  Newsfirsi  broke  the 
story  of  possible  health  risks  associated  wit  hi  he  long-term 
use  of  police  traffic  radar,  aftershocks  fromthe  story  have 
continued  with  near-regulanty.  The  following  is  a chro- 
nology of  events  related  to  the  radar-cancer  controversy 
that  have  occurred  since  November  1990. 

November  1990 

• Law  Enforcement  News  publishes  a two-part  series 
by  an  Ohio  stale  trooper  who  contends  that  long-term  ex- 
posure to  microwave  radiation  and  electroimgnetic  fields, 
such  as  those  emitted  by  traffic  radar  units,  can  have 
“potentially  devastating  biological  effects."  Gary  Poynter, 
a 10-year  veteran  of  the  Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol, 
asserts  that  police  officers  who  have  used  radar  for  long 
penods  of  time  run  a significant  risk  of  contracting  rare 
and  sometimes  fatal  cancers  of  the  eye,  skin  testicles  and 
lymph  glands.  In  the  report,  Poynter  names  several  can- 
cer-stricken officers  who  believe  their  illnesses  were 
caused  by  long-term  expos  ire  to  radar  emissions. 

January  1991 

• The  St.  Petersburg,  Fla,  Police  Department  becomes 
the  first  law  enforcement  agency  in  the  nation  to  ban  the 
use  of  hand-hdd  radar  units  because  of  concerns  about 
associated  health  risks.  Police  Chief  Ernest  “Curt”  Curtsin- 
ger  orders  the  radar  guns  shelved  indefinitely  after  a St. 
Petersburg  police  officer  developed  a rare  form  of  mela- 
noma on  his  eyelid  Several  other  Florida  lawenforcement 
agencies  follow  Curtsinger's  lead  but  many  return  the 
dev  ices  to  service  because  of the  dearth  of  i nformation  that 
neither  suppoits  nor  rules  out  potential  health  risks 

March  1991 

• The  Menphis.  Tenn.,  Mice  Department  discontin- 
ues using  hand-held  radar  units  because  of  concerns  about 
long-term  health  effects.  Other  agencies,  spurred  by  con- 
cerns about  the  safety  of  radar  devices,  move  to  minimize 
potential  health  risks  by  placing  the  antennas  outside 
police  cruisers  and  mounting  them  on  the  vehicles'  light 
bars. 

• Officials  of  the  Florida  Bureau  of  Industrial  Safety 
(FBIS)  perform  tests  on  two  types  of  rads  guns  used  by 
the  St.  Petersburg  Police  Department  and  find  that  the 
microwave-radiation  emission  levels  never  exceeded  an 
exposure  standard  set  by  the  American  National  Standards 
Institute  (ANSI)  of  5 milli  wats  per  square  centimeter  over 
a six-minute  exposure.  In  his  report  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
police,  however,  Robert  ftvlik,  the  senior  industrial 
hygienist  who  performed  the  tests,  notes  that  “potential 
carcinogenic  effects  of  microwave  radiation  have  appar- 
ently not  been  considered  in  establishing  the  allowable 
exposure  limits. . . ." 

• A similar  comment  appears  in  a report  by  the  Batelle 
Institute  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  tested  possible  radar- 
related  health  hazards  for  the  Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol 
in  February.  Highway  Patrol  Supt.  Thomas  W Rice  con- 
cludes “there  are  no  indicatiais  that  our  racbr  is  the  source 
of  any  increased  health  risk"  and  the  units  remain  in  use. 
But  St.  Petersburg's  Curtsinger  says  the  FBIS  report  does 
not  convince  him  that  radar  is  safe,  and  that  the  depart- 
ment’s hand-held  units  will  remain  out  of  service. 

• A lawyer  representing  a U.S.  Park  Police  officer  suf- 
fering from  an  inoperable  brain  tumor  files  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  lawsuit  to  claim  that  the  long-term  use 
of  police  radar  caused  hisclent’s  illness.  Kustom  Signals 
Inc.,  the  nation's  largest  producer  of  police  radar  units,  is 
named  as  a defendant  in  the  $ 10-million  suit  filed  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  San  Franasco  on  behalf  of  Hyman  R. 
Rosen.  The  suit  contends  that  Rosen  used  a Kustom- 
produced  hand-held  radar  unit  “regularly,  routinely,  re- 
peatedly, and  continuously  for  several  hotrs  at  a time"  as 


part  of  his  duties,  and  that  his  melanoma  was  a direct  result 
of  his  exposure  to  "dangerous,  unhealthful  and  harmful 
microwave  energy  of  sufficient  power  density  levels" 
emitted  by  thedevice  Rosen's  attorney,  John  E.  Sweeney, 
files  several  more  similar  lawsuits  on  behalf  of  other 
clients  in  subsequent  months. 

• A followup  investigation  by  Law  Enforcement  News 
into  the  health  hazards  of  traffic  radar  units  finds  that  the 
low-level  microwave  radiation  emitted  by  the  devices  is 
well  within  the  established  safety  standard.  However, 
sources  interviewed  by  LEN  concede  tha  too  little  is 
known  about  the  long-term  effects  of  exposure  to  such 
radiation  to  conclude  that  radar  devices  pone  no  threat  to 
users.  Scientists  and  others  knowledgeable  of  the  ANSI 
standard  poirl  out  that  it  does  not  take  into  account 
possible  non-thermal  risks  associated  with  microwave  ra- 
diation, nor  does  it  address  long-term  exposure.  Some 
question  the  credibility  of  ANSI  itself,  with  one  scientist 
who  was  a member  of  committee  that  revised  the  standard 
saying  that  the  revision  was  not  made  with  biophysical  or 
medical  effects  in  mind.  Leo  Birenbaum,  an  associate 
professor  of  electrical  engineering  at  the  Polytechnic  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  calls  the  standard  “a  pseudo-scien- 
tific, pseudo-health  measure"  that  should  not  be  accepted 
“as  an  indicator  of  what's  safe  and  what's  not  " Manufac- 
turers such  as  Kustom  Signals  use  the  ANSI  standard  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  their  products. 

May  1991 

• The  St.  fttersburg  Police  Depart  men  permanently 
bans  the  use  of  hand-held  radar  units  and  makes  adjust- 
ments in  other  traffic  radar  devices  to  reduce  any  possible 
adverse  healtheffects  The  ban  comes  after  police  officials 
spend  months  gathering  infermation  that  yields  inconclu- 
sive evidence  on  health  risks  from  the  long-term  use  of  the 
devices. 

August  1991 

• The  Rocky  Hill  and  Windsor  Locks.  Conn.,  police 
departments  ban  the  use  of  hand-held  radar  guns  after  a 
Shelton  police  officer  and  two  Windsor  Locks  police 
officers  who  had  used  the  devices  for  years  subsequently 
developed  cancer  and  vow  to  press  claims  — denied  by 
local  officials — for  workers'  compensation  to  the  state 
level. 

• The  national  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  during  its 
annual  conveition  in  Pittsburgh,  passes  a resolution  to 
undertake  a "complete  study”  of  the  poterfial  health  nsks 
associated  with  the  long-term  use  of  police  radar. 

• Officials  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admnistration  dis- 
close that  the  agency  is  taking  calls  on  a toll-free  number 
from  officers  who  suspect  they  acquired  cancer  or  other 
illnesses  fromthe  long-term  use  of  radar  equipment.  The 
calls  will  be  analyzed  to  see  whether  furtha  action  is  war- 
ranted, the  officials  say. 

October  1991 

• In  what  officials  say  is  a precautionary  measure,  the 
Connecticut  State  Police  bans  the  use  of  its  40  radar  guns, 
becoming  the  first  state  law  enforcement  agency  in  the 
nation  to  take  such  action.  Two  more  local  police  depart- 
ments in  the  stale  suspend  the  use  of  radar  guns  in  the  wake 
of  the  unprecedented  move  by  State  Police  officials 

• A seminar  on  the  radar-cancer  controversy,  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Connection  chapter  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers  and  the  Comecticut  State 
Police  Union,  is  held  in  Maiden  with  about  150  police 
officers  and  officials  in  attendance  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
seminar,  a dozen  Connecticut  police  agencies  announce 
they  have  suspended  or  banrtd  the  use  of  radar  guns,  and 
a state  legislator  announces  he  will  push  for  a statewide 
study  of  the  isue. 


> 


Reprints  available 


Reprints  of  previous  LEN  articles  on  traffic  radar's  potential  health  hazards  are  now  available  at  no  charge  to  read- 
ers. Due  to  the  demand  for  these  materials,  we  ask  simply  that  you  extend  to  us  your  customary  patience  as  we  work 
to  fill  all  requests. 

Inquiries  may  be  made  either  by  mail  or  by  phone.  Requests  will  generally  be  filled  by  mail  (fax  copies  can  be 
supplied  as  the  need  arises).  Call  (212)  237-8442  for  details. 
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(A  roundup  of  capsule  informition  on  emerging  research  and  writing, 
policy  and  practice  and  other  professional  developments  of  interest  to 
readers.  Those  witting  additional  information  on  a given  aibjcct  should 
contact  the  individual  and/or  organi&tion  listed  for  that  item) 

Clock-Watching 

A study  recently  released  by  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum  says 
officers  who  work  rotating  Aifts  run  an  irrreased  risk  of  health  problems, 
accidents,  and  heightened  stress  levels.  "The  Impact  of  Shift  Work  on  Police 
Officers"  is  bs>ed  on  a study  by  the  Chicago  Police  Lieutenants  Association 
and  research  irlosleepdistuibances  and  shift  work.  Theaithors,  Lieutenants 
Michael  A Cushing  and  Janes  L.  O'NeiD  of  the  Chicago  police,  describe 
how  several  agencies  handle  shift-work  issues  and  ofter  recommendations 
for  improving  shift  management  Copies  of  the  report  are  SlSpl  us  $3.50  for 
postage  and  handling-  Contact:  PERF.  2300  M Street  NW,  Suite  910,  Wash- 
ington. DC  20037.  (202)  466-7820.  Fax:  (202)466-7826. 

Jolly  Good  Fellows 

The  Federal  Law  Enforcement  TrainingCenter  is  seeking  applications  for 
us  1992  Fellowship  Program,  which  provides  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  with  the  opportunity  to  work  full  time  on  a research  and 
development  project  at  the  center,  in  Glynco.  Ga.  Two  projects  are  available 
for  1992:  development  and  implementation  of  a compuenzed  testing  sys- 
tem. and  coordinating  and  developing  a Telecommunications  Fraud  Investi- 
gative Training  Program  The  fellow’s  salary  , fringe  benefits  and  per  diem 
expenses  during  the  project  are  paid  by  the  FLETC.  Cortact:  Director, 
National  Center  for  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Trailing  Center,  Glynco,  GA  31524.  1 -800-74FLETC 

Order  in  the  Vault 

MicroNetcs  Inc.,  of  Roanoke,  Va..  has  released  a new  version  of  its  PC- 
based  Evidence  Tracking  System,  which  is  said  to  make  it  easier  than  ever  to 
log  and  keep  track  of  every  item  in  an  evidence  vault.  The  system  includes 
built-in  security  protections  to  prevent  unauthorized  access  to  evidence.  A 
chain-of -evidence  report  keeps  track  of  where  each  an  itemhas  been  and  who 
took  it  there  at  every  stage  of  the  custody  process.  Contact  MicroNetics  Inc., 
3505  Franklin  Read  SW,  Roanoke.  VA  24014.  (703)  343-1886 

Super-Sniffer 

The  Senior  drug-detection  system,  a refrigerator-sized  device  that  can 
detect  trace  amounts  of  heroin,  cocaine  and  methamphetamine  from  air  and 
desktop  samples,  was  unveiled  recently  by  Thermedics  Inc  The  system, 
which  has  been  used  for  several  years  by  law  enforcement  agencies,  is  now 
being  marketed  to  the  private  sector  by  Thermedics  and  Pinkerton  Security 
and  Investigation  Services.  Sample-testing  can  be  conducted  by  the  system 
without  the  knowledge  of  workers,  to  indicate  areas  where  followup  inves- 
tigations maybe  needed  Contact:  Thermedics  Inc..  470  Wildwood  Street. 
Woburn.  MA  01888.  (617)  938-3786.  Fax  (617)  938-0651 

Strength  in  Reserve 

The  Center  forReserve  Law  Enforcement,  a New  Jersey-based  nonprofit 
organization,  is  an  information  clearinghouse  that  promotes  auxiliary  and 
reserve  law  enforcement  programs  throughout  the  country  Tie  two-year-old 
center  has  an  advisory  board  consisting  of  10  fighly  regarded  volunteer  law 
enforcement  commanders  from  the  United  Staes  and  abroad,  enabling  it  to 
operate  a coordinated  commim cations  network  between  departments  utiliz- 
ing volunteer  officers.  Contact:  Richard  B.  Weinblatt,  ftesident,  Center  for 
Reserve  Law  Enforcement,  42  Arrowwood  Lane,  Monmouth  Junction.  NJ 
08852  (908)  329-8924  Fax  (908)  329-0479 

Behind  the  Scenes 

Scotland  Yard's  Museum  of  Crime — the  “Black  Museum" — is  perhaps 
the  world's  most  famous  museum  that  is  not  open  to  the  general  public  Now, 
however,  the  museum  and  its  exhibits  are  the  subject  of  two  videotapes  that 
take  the  viewer  on  atour  of  some  of  the  most  notorious  crimes  in  England  in 
over  a century.  “An  Invitation  to  the  Black  Museum"  and  “Inside  the  Black 
Museum"  are  the  work  of  veteran  TV  producer  Sandy  Kaye,  and  were 
produced  with  the  cooperation  of  the  London  Metropolitan  Police  Contact: 
SKIP  Productions,  3/18  Daventry  Street,  London  NW1  5 NX 

Less  than  Lethal 

A new  study  from  a veteran  Los  Angeles  police  sergeant  is  the  first  in  the 
nation  to  use  empirical  data  and  statistical  methods  to  compare  injuries  from 
such  nonlethal  weapons  as  the  Taser  and  chemical  irritant  sprays  to  the 
injunes  from  conventional  means  like  the  baton,  fist,  flashlight,  and  other 
blunt  force.  The  aithor  (whose  views  were  summarized  in  the  “Forum" 
section  of  LEN,  March  31,  1991)  maintains  that  existing  literature  on  the 
subject  is  rife  with  myth  and  misinformation.  Expanded  use  of  nonlethal 
weapons,  he  asserts,  would  lead  to  fewer  and  less  severe  injunes  to  suspects 
and  officers,  reduced  civil  liability  claims  and  payments,  reduced  personnel 
complaints  and  employee  disability  costs, and  an  improved  public  image  for 
law  enforcement.  Copies  of  the  125-page  publication,  “Nonlethal  Weapons 
vs.  Conventional  Police  Tactics  The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  Expe- 
rience," are  05.  Contact:  Greg  Meyer,  P.O.  Box  8110,  Bellflower,  CA 
90706-8 110.(310)  927-1962 
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Greensboro  housing  crime 
drops  in  police-public  effort 


Continued  from  Page  1 
look  around  at  some  of  oir  neighboring 
public  housing  communities  to  see  that 
that’s  true." 

Prior  to  the  implementauon  of  the 
program,  drug  dealers  blatantly  prof- 
fered their  wares  and  gangs  of  aimless 
youths  terrorized  residents,  who  were 
often  forced  tocower  in  their  homes  for 
fearofbeing  ought  inacrossfire.  “You 
would  almost  never  see  young  children 
out  playing,  pirticularly  as  it  got  dark 
They  were  all  locked  up  and  in  the 
house."  Kinlaw  told  LEN. 

The  ranpant  crime  had  a ripple  effect 
on  the  projects  as  well.  People  would 
refuse  to  move  into  the  complexes 
Social  workers,  doctois  and  others 
would  refuse  to  enter  the  grounds  to 
provide  services  out  of  fears  for  their 
safety.  Even  maintenance  workers  were 
afraid  to  perform  their  chores  and  the 
properties  began  a destructive  down- 
ward spiral. 

Increased  police  foot  patrols  arejust 

one  aspect  of  the  program  said  Kinlaw 

The  PNRC  officers  also  try  to  work  on 
a proactive  basis  — referring  residents 
who  need  services  and  building  a posi- 
ti  ve  relationship  with  thecommunity  It 
is  this  type  of  inte  vention  on  the  part  of 
PNRC  officers  that  shows  residents  that 
the  police  care,  and  has  allowed  the 
police  to  gain  "some  very  valuable  al- 
lies in  the  community."  Kinlaw  said. 

The  officers  focus  special  attention 
on  the  projects’  children,  many  of  whom 


have  no  positive  role  mxlels  and  run 
the  risk  ofbecoming  involved  in  crime. 
The  officers  have  helped  organize  bi- 
cycle rodec*.  basketball  teams,  and  have 
taken  youngsters  — most  of  them  from 
poor  and  broken  families  — on  field 
trips.  They  have  also  begun  programs 
especially  for  the  projects'  children 
aimed  at  improving  grades,  raising  self- 
esteem and  building  character. 

Kinlaw  called  the  PNRC’s  efforts 
toward  children  its  "most  fulfilling" 
role.  “Two  years  ago  when  a police  car 
would  drive  through  the  public  housing 
developments,  the  kids  would  either 
run  from  the  police  or  shoot  them  ‘the 
bird,'"  he  said.  “They  were  fearful  of 
the  police  and  they  were  being  taught 
by  the  older  rde  models  that  the  police 
were  to  be  despised  and  feared.  Now 
the  patrol  cars  come  through,  the  offi- 
cers come  out.and  the  kids  just  flock  to 
them.  They  want  to  talk  to  them  about 
their  grades,  their  sporting  activities 
That's  where  I think  we're  making  the 
most  progress  " 

The  PNRC’s  are  also  involved  in 
helping  adult  residents  sdve  their  prob- 
lems. More  than  40  agencies  now  par- 
ticipate in  the  PNRC  program  and  pro- 
vide drug  education,  tutoring  services, 
and  in  many  cases,  jobs.  Residents 
themselves  have  taken  a more  active 
role  in  their  communities  by  reporting 
problems  to  the  police,  making  refer- 
rals to  residents  and  starting  crime- 
prevention  programs 


Residents  who  were  once  fearful  of 
taking  action  against  crime  in  their 
communities  row  take  the  lead  in  ad- 
dressing the  problem.  Kinlaw  said.  "The 
trust  and  rapport  that  has  built  up  be- 
tween the  officers  that  work  down  there 
all  of  the  time  and  the  folks  who  live 
there  provides  a much  greater  access  to 
community  intelligence.  It  provides  a 
much  more  conducive  environment  to 
successfully  following  up  investiga- 
tions. There's  a much  greater  two-way 
information  flow  than  ever  before.  It's 
come  up  with  some  significant  catches 
of  drug  dealers  and  homicide  suspects  ” 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
PNRCs,  the  most  police  could  expect 
from  the  residents  was  “an  indifferent 
or  hostile  stare.”  the  sergeant  added 
The  success  of  the  program  has 
drawn  attention  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, said  Ostrowski  “We  began  the 
program  at  the  height  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult time  this  housing  authority  had 
ever  experienced  with  crime  and  vio- 
lence in  our  public  housing  in  these 
four  communities"  The  situation  re- 
quired nothing  less  than  a “drastic" 
approach,  she  said. 

Ostrowski  pointed  to  “the  absolute 
cooperation"  between  the  Housing 
Authority,  the  Police  Department  and 
the  residents  as  the  reason  behind 
PNRC’s  success.  “If  any  one  of  those 
[parties]  had  come  into  this  reluctantly 
or  not  at  all,  we  don't  believe  we  would 
have  had  a successful  program  " 


Milwaukee  commission  urges  a turn 
toward  community-oriented  policing 


Continued  from  Page  1 

community  tension  and  violence  at 
scenes  of  incidents,  rather  than  as  peace 
makers." 

The  panel  was  appoirted  by  Mayor 
John  O.  Norquist  in  the  wake  of  of  the 
Jeffrey  L.  Dahmer  serial  murder  case 
and  subsequent  allegations  of  racism 
and  cultural  insensitivity  on  the  part  of 
some  of  Milwaikee  police  officers.  The 
department  was  heavily  criticized  when 
it  was  revealed  that  three  Milwaukee 
police  officere,  responding  this  past 
May  to  a call  about  a naked  and  bleed- 
ing 14-year-old  boy  in  a street  near 
Dahmer 's  apartment,  had  returned  the 
youth  to  Dahmer 's  custody.  The  re- 
mains of  Konerak  Siithasomphone, 
who  was  the  son  of  Laotian  immigrants, 
was  found  among  the  bodies  of  four 
other  victims  when  Dahmo-  was  ar- 
rested in  July. 

Tapes  of  the  91 1 call  to  police  by 
neighbors  shewed  the  officers  to  be 
laughing  and  joking  about  the  incident 
In  September,  Arreola  fired  two  of  the 
officers  after  determining  they  had 
failed  to  follow  department  rules  and 


Continued  from  Page  7 

decrease,  affluent  and  middle-class 
people  will  be  conditioned  to  pay  a 
special  tax  to  protect  themselves.  With 
continued  growth  in  private  protection, 
the  notion  that  the  best  protection  goes 
tothose  who  can  afford  it  will  be  tested, 
particularly  in  urban  areas. 

I am  not  advocating  that  the  police 
attempt  tostop  change.  I am  advocating 
that  they  become  a pan  of  it.  Police 
chiefs  mu>t  begin  to  act  politically. 


policies.  [See  LEN,  Sept  15,  1991; 
Sept.  30,  1991] 

The  commission  said  the  depart- 
ment's command  staff  must  send  a 
“clear  message"  to  officers  “that  mis- 
behavior of  this  kind  will  not  be  toler- 
ated" and  that  disciplinary  action  will 
result  from  such  infractions. 

"Effective  policing  requires  an 
appreciation  of  racial,  ethnic,  cultural, 
and  sexual  diversity  within  and  by  the 
Milwaukee  Police  Department,"  it  said. 

The  commission  also  recommended 
that  all  training  and  in-service  materi- 
als “clearly  reflect"  the  philosophy  of 
community-onented  policing,  empha- 
sizing the  “goal  of  appreciating  diver- 
sity." It  said  that  Arreola  “mist  declare 
an  unambiguous  policy  of  valuing  di- 
versity among  its  membos"  and  ensure 
that  "all  members  of  our  community 
are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  for  entry  toand  advance- 
ment in  die  Milwaukee  Police  Depart- 
ment." 

The  report  said  the  process  for  filing 
citizen  complaints  against  police  offi- 
cers should  be  streamlined,  and  said 


even  though  they  are  quick  toclaim  that 
they  are  not  politicians.  They  must  learn 
the  techniques  of  local  lobbying  and 
develop  an  ability  to  see  their  police 
service  as  a product  that  needs  to  be 
marketed.  If  they  fail  to  recognize 
change,  they  will  have  little  control 
over  such  change  and.  consequently, 
the  playing  field  in  which  police  offi- 
cials find  themselves  will  continue  to 
be  uneven  as  we  look  at  the  growth  and 
impact  of  private  security 


complaints  must  be  audited  "to  identify 
repeated  problems."  The  Fire  and  Po- 
lice Commission,  which  oversees  the 
complaint  process,  should  develop  a 
mechanism  to  refer  complainants  to 
legal  assistance,  it  added.  The  Fire  and 
Police  Commission,  the  Police  Depart- 
ment 's  oversight  body,  mist  expand  its 
review  of  department  practices  and 
policies,  and  expand  efforts  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  its  role  and  pur- 
pose. the  report  said 

Capt.  DeanCollins,  an  aide  to  Arre- 
ola, told  LEN  that  the  Chief  was  re- 
viewing the  report  and  had  not  made 
any  public  comments  on  its  contents. 
But  he  added  that  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations “were  either  already  being 
implemented  or  were  actively  being 
researched"  prior  to  the  convening  of 
the  commission. 

"Our  Office  of  Management  Analy- 
sis and  Planning  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  pursuing  expanded  cultural 
sensitivity  and  diversity  training  for 
our  in-service  and  recruit  training 
classes,"  Collins  said.  “We  haven’t  been 
sitting  on  our  hands  waiting  for  these 
recommendations  to  come  out." 

William  Ward,  a trustee  of  the  1 ,570- 
member  Milwaukee  Police  Associa- 
tion, which  voted  no  confidence  in 
Arreola  in  August,  said  union  officials 
had  no  comment  on  the  report. 


Coming  up  in 
Law  Enforcement 
News: 

A veteran  trainer  says 
it's  time  to  rethink  the 
concept  of  sensitivity 
training  for  police. 


Cultivating  police- 
security  partnerships 
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Upcoming  Events 


DECEMBER 

2-3.  SeariJi  Warrants  & Affidavits.  Pre- 
sumed by  the  Georgia  Polte  Academy.  To 
be  held  in  Forsyth.  Ga. 

2-3.  The  Reid  Advanced  Technique  of 
Interviewing  & Interrogation.  Presented 
by  John  E Reid&  Associates  To  be  held  in 
Chicago.  Fee:  $345 

2-4.  Managing  Field  Training  Officer 
F’rograms.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute  To  be  held  in 
Evanston.  III.  Fee  $400. 

2-4.  Questionable  Deaths:  Accident. 
Homicide  or  Suicide.  Presented  by  Valen- 
cia Comnunity  College.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando.  Fla.  Fee  $195. 

2-4.  FTO:  Training  of  Trdners.  Presented 
by  Police  Training  of  Cincinnati.  To  be  held 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Fee.  $135 

2-4.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
& Associates  To  be  held  in  Minneapolis 
Fee  $495 

2-5.  Hazardous  Material  Transportation 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern Umveisity  Traffic  Institute  To  be  held 
in  Evanston.  111.  Fee:  $500 

2-6.  Interviews  & Interropitions.  Presented 
by  the  Georgia  Police  Acadrmy  To  be  held 
in  Forsyth.  Ga. 

2-6.  Motor  Velicle  Identification  & Auto 
Theft  Investigators'  Symposium  Presented 
by  the  Metro- Datfc  Mice  Department,  Train- 
ing Bureau.  To  be  held  in  Miami  Fee  $495 

2-6.  Potice^VtedicaJ  Investigation  of  Death. 
Presented  by  the  Metro- Dade  County  Medi- 
cal Examiner  Department  To  be  held  in 
Miami.  Fee;  $495 

2-6.  Crime  Scene  Technicians'  Seminar. 
Presented  ty  the  Inst  itute  ofPolice  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  beheld  in  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  Fee:  $425 

2-6.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor.  Pre- 


Broward  Sheriff’s  Office  Organized 
Crime  Cert  re,  P O Box  2505,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. FL  33303.  (305)  492-1 8 10. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  .Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727  (800)  323-0037 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  Slate  University,  Box  2296, 
Huntsville.  TX  77341-2296  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute.  Office  of  Crime  Prevention  & 
Training,  The  Capitol,  Tallahassee.  FL 
32399-1050.  (904)  487-3712. 

Georgia  Mice  Acaderm,  1000  Indian 
Springs  Dr.,  Forsyth,  GA  3 1029-9599  (912) 
993-4528 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Campus-Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos.  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 

Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 

4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So.,  Jacksonville, 

FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St., 

S.E..  Gainesville.  GA  30501  1-800-235- 

4723. 

Investigate*^ Training  Inditute,  PO  Box 
669.  Shelburne.  VT 05482.  (802)985-0123. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rte  2,  Box  3645,  Benyville, 
VA  22611.(703)  955-1128 
Metro- Dade  County  Medical  Examiner 
Department,  hAimber  One  on  Bob  Hope 
Rd  , Miami.  FL  33136-1133.  (305)  545- 
2486.  Fax:  (305)  545-2418 

Metro- Dade  Police  Department,  Training 
Bureau,  Attn:  Sgt.  Li2  Brown,  9601  NW 


sented  by  the  I ret  nine  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Fee:  $425 

2-6.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Pol  ice  Technology 
& Management  Fee  $425 

2-6.  Police  Into-nal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement Fee  $425 

2-6.  Terrorism:  Prevention,  Planning  & 
Preparing.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute  To  be  held  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky  Fee:  $365 

2-6.  Drug  Raid  Operations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Riblic  Service.  Tobe  held  in 
Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee:  $525 

2-13.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol  - 
ogy  & Managenvnt  Fee  $595. 

2-13.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Resented  by  the 
Institute  ofPolice  Technology  & Manage- 
ment To  be  held  in  Naples,  Fla.  Fee:  $575 

2- 20.  Corranand  Training  Program  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  England  institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management.  To  be  held  in 
Wellesley,  Mass 

3- 5.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Riblic  Service.  Tobe  held  in 
Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee  $295 

4- 5.  Concealmoit  Areas  within  a Vehicle. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  ofPolice  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  Fee:  $275 

4-6.  Civil  Liability  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Mice  Academy 
To  be  held  in  Forsyth,  Ga 
4-6.  Street  Survival  '91.  Preseried  by  Cal- 
ibre Press  To  be  held  in  Panama  City,  Ra 
Fee:  $149  (all  tliee  days);  $125  (first  two 
days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

5.  The  Write  Stiff.  Presented  by  Van  Meter 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Livonia,  Mich. 
Fee:  S95 


58th St  .Miami. FL33178.  (305)594-1001 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40292.  (502)  588^987 
New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P O Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park,  MA  02 1 57-0350.  (617)  239-7033 

NIS  Inc.,  PO.  Box  1 932.  North  Little  Rock, 
AR  72115.  (501)374-8565. 

Northwestern  University  "Raffle  Institute, 
555  Clark  Si.,  P.O  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL 
60204  1-800-323-401 1 

Police  Trainingof  Cincinnati,  5885  Chev- 
iot Rd.,  Suite  10,  Cincinnati,  OH  45247- 
6269  (800)  733-0181 

Pennsylvania  Slate  University,  Attn.:  Jim 
Homer,  918  Oswald  Tower,  University  F’ark, 
PA  16802  (814)  863-0262 

Quantico  Group  Associates,  3904  Lansing 
Ct„  Dumfries,  VA  22026-3160.  (703)  221- 
0189  Fax  (703)221-3836 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  250  South 
WackerDr,  Suit  1 1 00,  Chicago,  IL  60606. 
(312)  876-1600. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcemert  Institute, 

P O 830707,  Richardson,  TX  75083-0707. 
(214)  690-2370 

University  of  Houston- Dmvntown,  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Center,  1 Main  Si.,  Houston,  TX 
77002.(713)221-8690. 

Valencia  Community  College,  Governmen- 
tal Services  Program,  PO.  Box  3028. 
Orlando.  FL  32802-3028.  (407)  299-5000, 
ext.  3265. 

Van  Meter  & Associates,  P.O  Box  21313, 
Columbus.  OH  4322 1 (800)  33 1-8025 


5-6.  The  Reid  Advanced  Technique  of 
Interviewing  & Interrogation  F*rescnied 
by  John  E.  Reid  & Associates  To  be  held  in 
Minneapolis.  Fee:  $345. 

5-7.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
Valencia  Commimty  College  To  be  held  in 
Orlando.  Ra.  Fee  $185 

6.  Major  Crime  Scene  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  Van  Met cr& Associates.  Tobe 
held  in  London.  Ohio  Fee:  $85 

9-11.  Sling  Operations.  Resented  by  the 
Georgia  Mice  Academy  To  be  held  in 
Forsyth,  Ga. 

9-11.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation  FYesented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Detroit.  Fee 
$495. 

9- 1 2.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogition.  Presenledby  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  bi  Chicago.  Fee 
$495. 

9-13.  Advanced  Police  Interview  & Inter- 
rogation Techniques.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  TVaffic  Institute 
To  be  held  in  Evanston.  Ill  Fee  $500. 

9-13.  The  Significance  of  Bloodstains  & 
Patterns  in  Crininal  Investigations.  Pre- 
sented by  Valencia  Community  College  To 
be  held  in  Orlando.  Ra.  Fee:  $395 

9-13.  Seminar  for  the  Reid  Training 
Officer.  Fhesented  by  the  Institute  ofPolice 
Technology  & Managemert.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee:  $425. 

9-13.  Managing  the  Ftolice  Training 
Function.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Fee.  $425 
9-13.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Database 
Management.  Resented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  &.  Management.  Fee: 
$575. 

9-13.  Advanced  Death  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Inaitute  ofPolice  Technology 
& Manageirent  Fee:  $425. 

9- 13.  Advanced  Executive  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville.  Ga  Free:  $700 

10- 11.  Drug  Raids.  Presented  by  Van  Meter 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Akron,  Ohio 
Fee:  Si 55. 

10-11.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W Kobetz  <<  Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Winchester.  Va.  Fee:  $375 
10-12.  DUI  Standardized  Reid  Sobriety 
Testing.  F*resentd  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Maitland,  Ra.  Fee:  $325 
10-12.  Street  Survival  '91.  Presented  by 


Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas  Fee 
$149  (all  three  (fays);  $125  (fust  two  days 
only);  $85  (third day  only). 

10- 13.  Executive  Developmrrt  for  Law 
Enforcemert.  Resented  by  Quarocu  Group 
Associates  Inc  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans 
Fee  $310. 

11- 13.  Blood  Pattern  Analysis.  Presented 
by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy.  To  be  held 
in  Forsyth,  Ga 

12.  Major  Crime  Scene  Reconstruction, 
{’resented  by  Van  Meter  & Associates.  Tobe 
held  in  Akron,  Chio  Free:  $85 


Continued  from  Page  3 

they  wind  up  on  our  list.  Now  it’s  a 
matter  of  making  the  people  in  other 
neighborhoods  aware  of  what  they  can 
do,"  said  Bauman. 

Some  of  those  who  appear  on  the 
list  have  called  the  association  to  com- 
plain but  they  have  little  recourse  be- 
cause the  names  are  gleaned  from  public 
records. 

The  associrtion  printed  anextra  500 
copies  of  the  newsletter  to  ensure  that 
word  gets  ou  to  would-be  “johns" 
Usually,  1 .200  copies  of  the  newsletter 
are  distributed,  said  Bauman. 

Bauman  said  the  Police  Department 
has  supported  RAP's  activities  and  the 
group  is  hoping  the  agency  will  include 
a focus  on  prostitution  as  part  of  its  in- 
service  training.  Police  spokesman 
Capt.  Dean  Gollins  told  LEN  that  the 
department  supports  the  effort,  but  it 
was  “premature"  to  determine  whether 
it  has  deterred  prostitution.  “We  think 


FEDERAL  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 
GUIDE 

Over  30  Agent/Officer  careers 
Qualifications,  application 
procedures,  salaries,  and  more 
S8.95.  FCF  Enterprises,  P.O. 
Box  2176,  Brunswick,  GA 
31521-2176. 


12-13.  Contemporary  Terrorism.  Pre- 
sented by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates 
To  be  held  in  Baltimore  Fee:  $375. 

12-13.  The  Reid  Advanced  Technique  of 
Interviewmg  & Interrogtfion.  Resented 
by  John  E Reid  & Associates  Tobe  held  in 
Detroit.  Fee  $345 

16-17.  Survival  Sfmnsh  for  Police  Officers. 

Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 
To  be  held  in  Fcrsyth,  Ga. 

16-17.  ExecutivWIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Assooaes.  To  be 
held  in  Charlotte.  N.C  Fee:  $375 


any  steps  takentoward  diminishing  this 
crime  would  be  positive  for  the  neigh- 
borhood and  its  residents,"  Collins  said 
RAP  is  figiting  prostitution  on  other 
fronts  as  well.  It  was  successful  re- 
cently in  pushing  the  City  Council  to 
raise  the  maximum  fines  for  those 
convicted  of  soliciting  prostitutes  from 
$500  to  $5,000 

New  9-1-1  College 
lYaining  Manual 

Just  released — a needed  addi- 
tion to  Emergency  Communi- 
cations training  programs! 
Units  include  phone  and  radio 
for  police,  fire  and  medical, 
map  reading,  E-91 1 , vocabu- 
lary , spelling,  crisis  interven- 
tion, career  development,  lia- 
bility issues,  also  challenging 
unit  activities.  Used  in  college 
training  pro-ams  as  a text,  by 
agencies  as  a training  guide, 
for  communications  personnel 
as  a reference. 

To  order,  send  $39.95  plus  $4 
shipping  to;  Professional  Pride, 
Box  1066,  Kent,  WA  98031- 
1066.  P.O.’s,  Mastercard  and 
VISA  OK.  Oil  (206)  852-8254 
or  fax  (206)  859-5690. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not 
already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular 
diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of$  18 — you  pay  just  $ 1 6.) 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


Name/Title 

Anpnrv 

Mailing  Address 

ntv/Statf^ZiP 

LEN-1 11591 

For  further 
information 


Milwaukee  'johns1  face 
the  power  of  the  press 
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John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice/CUNY 

Law  Enforcement  News 
899  Tenth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019 
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the  State  Police,  put  hand-held  radar  units  on  the  shelf  out  of 
concern  over  possible  long-term  health  hazards.  Page  1. 


